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WHAT IS LOYALTY? + L. P. JACKS, D.D., > 


Principal Manchester College 


~ \ \ JHAT IS LOYALTY? What loyalty requires first and foremost is a good memory. 

“To this in remembrance of me” is one of the great sayings of Jesus Christ. 

The loyal man remembers; the disloyal man forgets. The loyal man remembers 

impressions which great moments, and great words, and great movements have-made upon 

him. He remembers his vows, his visions, and his resolutions. The loyal man trains him- 
self to remember, and keeps his memory alive by constant prayer to God. 

Loyalty means a certain willingness to be hard upon one’s self. It is one of the 
characteristics of any highest that a man may serve, that sooner or later it will ask him to 
take up a cross. It does not ask him to take up a cross every day and every hour; but to 
take it up sometimes, perhaps often. Every highest has something to demand which goes 
against the grain. No man can possibly serve the highest and at the same time have it 
all his own way. 

A man must not even expect to see the reasons of what is asked; sometimes there are 
no reasons. The loyal man knows all that, and has made his account with it. He pre- 
pares himself for doing his duty when the reason for doing his duty is rather obscure. He 
makes ready for that kind of moment in his life knowing that these are the times that put 
his loyalty to the test. The highest would hardly be the highest if it were always fully 
visible. Just because it is so high it is often out of sight. 

It is not necessary that the highest shall be a very big thing; it need not be an obtru- 
sive thing or conspicuous, nor a remarkable thing. People sometimes make a mistake in 
thinking that the highest must be very big. More often than not it is very little. It is a 
still, small voice in life, not a big voice. The highest things are quiet things; they do not 

strive nor cry, nor make their voices heard in the streets. 

Moreover, the highest things are not only unobtrusive at all times, but sometimes they 
cannot be found at all; they are so unobtrusive that they disappear. Their presence in life 
_ ig an occasional presence. There is a big aloofness in divine things. For that reason, be- 

cause they are so fugitive, so incidental, the call for loyalty speaks to all of us. There 
~ are more loyal people, thank God, than we are apt to suspect; they are the mainstay of the 
human race, those loyal souls; but for them, all would be lost. ; 
[Points in a recent sermon prepared for the Editor of Christian Life.] 
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Minding the Moral 


. 

r Pee STORY in this issue about Joseph Tucker- 
man points a moral which we do not wish 
any one to miss. It is this: All great re- 

ligious work springs from a soul’s unquenchable 

desire to serve mankind and make the world « bet- 

ter place to live in, especially for those who have a 

hard lot; and their name is legion. Now that is 

exactly what our church, and we. dare say all other 
churches, need more than anything else. Let us 
shake out the absurdity from any complacent heads 
that all we must do after taking the people’s good 
money is to lubricate the denominational machin- 
ery, start our pilgrims out at great expense to speak 
to a handful of people here or there already con- 
verted and prone to comfort, celebrate the wonders 
and glories of a Unitarian gospel that is reminis- 
cent and historic, and come back, settle up our 
accounts, and tell the world what people we are. 

Joseph Tuckerman—God bless his immortal 
name !—had a conviction, and then a passion, and 
then a wiil to toil unhonored and even misrepre- 
sented through six of the most wonderful years in 
the history of human personality. He is exalted 
to-day by us his spiritual heirs, and some of us 
would hear him say, if he could look down upon us 
from his heavenly place, as indeed he may: “The 
way to make the church great is to get a burning 
purpose for a ministry of healing ‘and common 
understanding. The way to honor me, if you must 
honor me among those who have gone before, is to 
follow me, if you believe the work I did was in the 
mind and spirit of Christ.” 

That is the very thing. But how hard it is, some 


one says, in these days when all of the original | 


things have been done, to find something that really 
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lays hold of the hearty imagination. Times have 
changed. We have got things organized every- 
where, oh, yes; and adequately financed, and more 
or less impersonalized. We lose of necessity the 
humanness, the verve, and the esprit of those 
heroic discoveries and services of Tuckerman, 
Dorothea Dix, Margaret Fuller, and Channing, and 
the others we read about in THE REGISTER, along 
with the news, in its inestimable service in promot- 
ing the Unitarian Campaign. But, we reply, have 
the great original things been done? Notall. Take 
the Campaign itself. We say it was quite original 
—certainly for us. We got something, in our 
hearts knit together; we followed the gleam ; we put 
away all the needless restraints. Men actually got 
to talking about God as they talk about dry goods. 


Our Slow Designs 


ELL, THEN, if we have the fruit of that 

audacious crusade, which the people gave with 
joy and generosity beyond our early expectations, 
what are we going to do about it? The people are 
asking us already. For one thing, in God’s name, 
dare to be prodigal in spending our substance—our 
dollars—their dollars—for every open cause that 
looks good. Why not? We spend our souls for 
hazards all the time; and some of them yield us 
never a recompense. Money isn’t more sacred, is 
it? It’s the daring that counts. If we get into 
the meticulous and penny-wise state of mind about 
our adventures, utterly lacking imagination or 
warmth, as exact minds on monetary tasks rightly 
do, we will have cheated our subscribers and chilled 
the slow-warming heart of the church. That 
would be the worst of all sins. 

Can we not see big things, hear big ideas, and 
plan big work? Of course we can. But sometimes 
we get discomfited. Maybe it is because we are 
going through a slack time after the great effort. 
Let us remember, also, we are given to telling our 
story of work after the fact. Now is the winter, 
not of our discontent, but, may it be, of our slow 
designs. Shall we not be coming on with our 
churchmanlike intentions for the propagation of 
our gospel where it has never had a _ hearing? 
Surely. Come on, we say, with words that sound 
like dynamic, mature convictions. This is a greater 


‘day than Tuckerman’s was; he did his work virtu- 


ally single-handed, with admirers, at last, to be 
sure, but with nothing like a whole body of his 
co-churchmen to cheer him on and give him a hand. 

All of us who have the responsibility for our 
denomination to-day—and on this paper we feel 
the editorial responsibility with enthusiasm and 
great expectation to increase our part, for we know — 
the unspeakable value of the living printed word 
binding us all together as no other agency can— 
all of us want, if not as great a calling as Tucker- 
man had, certainly the common sense to avail our- 
selves of our tinited strength, and do that prodig- 
ious thing which only a vision and a great cor- 
porate institution can do. And the greater of these 
is the vision. 
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Religion Unmakes Homes 


RS. ERNEST HARRINGTON, member of the 
Pentecostal Church of God, and resident in 
Danyille, Ll., recently declared that God spoke to 
her one day on the street and told her to fast until 
her husband should join the church. Obediently 
Mrs. Harrington went on a hunger strike which 
continued forty-four days. 
for her husband’s sins had no visible result, for 
Harrington refused to surrender. “If God told 
my wife to fast, as she claims, why does he not tell 
her to quit?” he asked. “If my wife can convince 
me that the religion my mother taught me—the re- 
ligion of the Golden Rule and of the Ten Command- 
-ments—is insufficient for a business man, Ill 
gladly give in.” 

Mrs. Harrington is probably sincere; so is her 
husband. The case indicates a much too frequent 
occurrence—domestic friction caused by difference 
of religious opinion. The husband is trained in 
one school, the wife is trained in another. Result: 
perpetual unrest, with the situation complicated 
where children are. Thus the gospel of peace agi- 
tates discord. Impaired domestic tranquillity is a 
sad indictment of religious difference. And _ it 
need not be so. The happiest homes are those in 
which Christian teachings are understood and ap- 
plied. It is because these teachings are not under- 
stood, and are misapplied, as in the instance of the 
Harringtons, that homes are disrupted. 


Relief for China 


ORTY-FIVE MILLION threatened with im- 

mediate starvation in five of the northern provy- 
inces of China; ten thousand starving daily. That 
is the message cabled to the United States by 
Charles R. Crane, American Minister to China. 
Winter has hardly begun. Six months must pass 
before the crops will be available. Famines in Eu- 
rope, appalling enough, are lost sight of for the 
moment of this gigantic disaster that threatens in- 
terior China. So immediate is the need, that the 
President, recently called into being a commission 
for Chinese relief, with Thomas W. Lamont, chair- 
man, and Norman H. Davis, treasurer. This com- 
mission will appeal for large subscriptions. These 
will undoubtedly be forthcoming; but the American 
public has contributed so freely during the past six 
years that a demand as vital even as this will re- 
quire considerable thinking. Besides, the Hoover 
European Relief Committee has the right of way. 

China is in no condition to wait. Long-continued 
drought, straitened economic conditions in which 
China as well as the rest of the world has become 
involved, have combined to precipitate one of the 
worst famines of which we have record. For seven 
centuries the Black Death in England has remained 
the most destructive disaster of its kind, with a toll 
of two million. The most destructive famine oc- 
curred in China in 1878, when nine and one-half 
million men, women, and children lost their lives. 
For each one of those nine and one-half million, four 
are in danger now. Congress has been asked to 
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appropriate at once the sum of ten million dollars. 
It is for the people to make it plain that they wish 
Congress to act. In 1900, at the end of the Boxer 
Rebellion and the Siege of Peking, President Roose- 
velt remitted to China her indemnity to us,—fifteen 
million dollars. Since then, no two nations have 
enjoyed more friendly relations. Tor fifty years 
American churches have been sending missionaries 
to China who have preached a gospel of brother- 
hood and relief. May our works justify what we 
have preached. 


Against Our Allies 

E BESPEAK the attention of the true patriot 

to the state of the world; and we ask him, in 
all’ soberness, If as a nation we are not going into 
the League of Nations, will the League come to us? 
We doubt it. We have long since passed the pas- 
sionate period when we looked not as with a single 
eye upon the controversy of joining the other 
peoples for peace, economic security, and cordial 
entente the wide world over. We find no fault with 
those who dissented. We are awaiting with re- 
spect and patience the plans of our serious and cau- 
tious President-elect. But meanwhile two things 
have happened. Virtually all the peoples except 
ourselves have been acting in concert as the League, 
in fact and in name. They have done respectable 
things, and no serious breaks are reported, though 
such things happen even in older parliamentary 
bodies, including that in Washington. Mr. Taft 
regards the Argentine incident as nothing at all, in 
effect. 

The other thing is the continuing disintegration 
of Central Europe. The children who starve are 
but a pathetic hint of it. It is the economic por- 
tentousness of 1 hungry, enfeebled, and spiritually 
emaciated population, running into tens of mil- 
lions, that matters. That fact alarms people of far- 
sightedness. It must come back upon us. If one 
suffer, we all suffer. We cannot get away from it. 
Yet we do almost nothing because we are outside 
the League. Admiral Sims is surely no sentimen- 
talist, and he says: “Failure to get along with our 
Allies involves a certain amount of danger. The 
world can’t stand another war. ©The only sure 
basis of: peace is the spiritual one.” 

And we are in complete accord—how could we, 
reading the papers, be otherwise?—with the Hon. 
Mr. Wickersham, who believes that propaganda is 
rampant in this country, to poison us against our 
Allies and to pull us apart. He says, “I do not be- 
lieve the people of. the United States intend to make 
a separate peace with Germany and ignore the peace 
made by their Allies.” On this score we are not so 
sure; but we do think it would be altogether like 
the European countries to remind us that we are 
not absolutely the arbiters of the destiny of the 
world, especially the world over there; and to have 
them say that while they mean to be conciliatory, 
they will also insist upon their own rights, prestige, 
and obligations. In fine, the United States will 
come into the League essentially as it is, or for 
a season it will go its high and lonely way. 


» 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[essen STEPS toward disarmament on an inter- 


national scale without reference to the League of 

Nations were taken by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on January 15, when it adopted a joint 
resolution offered by Mr. Brooks authorizing the Presi- 
dent to “invite the governments of all nations to send 
accredited delegates to an international convention to 
be held in the United States, to consider ways and 
means of bringing about joint disarmament.” Pending 
similar action in the Senate, that chamber on January 
14 voted for a reduction of the personnel of the army to 
150,000. Under the action taken by the Senate, recruit- 
ing would be stopped until the army has been reduced 
to 175,000 men, as a preliminary step to a further re- 
duction. The reorganization act under which the army 
is being organized provides for a total of 280,000 men, 
which the War Department is recruiting at the rate of 
more than 2,000 men a day, which involves an addi- 
tional expenditure of about $2,000,000 a day. 


Two Events that Reveal Gravity 
of the International Situation 


Two events last week served to reveal in impressive 
aspect the gravity of the world problems that press for 
solution. One of them was the announcement by the 
Austrian Government that it would be unable to carry 
on business after the middle of the current month and 
that it would ask the reparations commission to take 
charge of the administration of Austria. The other was 
the fall of the Leygues Cabinet in France, which was 
the direct outcome of the admitted or implied inability 
of the Government to come up to the expectations of 
the French people as to the amount of the reparations to 
be paid by Germany. These apparently separate events 
were in reality closely connected. They were merely 
phases of the large question which the statesmanship 
of Europe has been facing for some time, with increas- 
ing uncertainty as to the answer that shall be made 
to it. F | | 4% 
Economic Existence of Austria Declared 
Impossible under Present Conditions 

For many months past there have been increasing 
indications of the inability of Austria, bereft of its 
productive territory, with the exception of the suburbs 
of Vienna, to reconstruct its shattered industrial ma- 
chinery or even to make a measurable approach to feed- 
ing itself. News despatches from many sources have 
indicated that Vienna—once the proud capital of a 
great empire—is a dead city in which hunger and dis- 
ease are carrying off large numbers of the adult popu- 
lation, and in which childhood has little if any chance 
without foreign, and especially American, aid on a 
comprehensive scale. Deprived of her ante-bellum ter- 
ritory, Austria is also forbidden the only alternative 
solution of her problem of existence, by casting in her 
lot with Germany. This is the situation that underlies 
the announcement made by the Austrian Government 

“Jast week. It is a situation which despatches from 
Paris present as demanding an Allied loan of at least 
$200,000,000. But the same despatches reveal the in- 
ability of France to participate in such a loan. 

Fall of Leygues Cabinet Confronts 
France with an International Issue 

Never before had the temper of France on the ques- 
tion of the payment of reparation by Germany been so 
plainly revealed as it was by the vote of 463 to 125 by 
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which the Chamber of Deputies on January 12 rejected 
Premier Leygues’s plea for a delay of a few days pend- 
ing the outcome of the conference of premiers which 
had been arranged to begin on January 19. The fall of 
Leygues was automatically followed by the postpone- 
ment of the conference until a new ministry could be 
formed in Paris. The difficulty of this task was indi- 
cated by the failure of President Millerand’s initial 
efforts to replace M. Leygues. Raoul Peret, president 
of the Chamber of Deputies, on January 14 accepted 
“in principle” the duty of forming a new cabinet, but 
in a few hours abandoned the task as beyond his powers 
to perform. M. Peret was doubtless influenced in his 
decision by the fact that any cabinet that might be 
formed would be confronted at the beginning of its 
existence with the same problem, in as acute a form, 
that brought about the decisive downfall of M. Leygues 
and his colleagues. 

Britain Insists on Thorough 

Examination of Germany's Condition 

Events in the French Chamber of Deputies and in 
the Palais de l’Elysée served to bring out once more, 
and in sharper contrast than ever, the difference of 
aim and opinion between the French and the British 
Governments on one of the basic issues involved in the 
reconstruction of the world after the war. At the 
Brussels conference, as at previous exchanges of opin- 
ion, Premier Lloyd George took the ground that it 
would be not only futile but destructive to impose upon 
Germany reparations which she could not pay. The 
British Prime Minister has insisted that the only solu- 
tion of the problem lies in a fair, careful study, with 
equal German participation, of Germany’s resources, 
her prospects, and her ability to pay. He has taken the 
ground that, in order to pay even moderate reparations, 
Germany must be first enabled to rebuild her produc- 
tive machinery with the help of the Great Powers that 
defeated her. Otherwise, the British point of view ap- 
pears to be, Germany would not only be unable to pay, 
but she would also retard the restoration of the rest of 
the world if she did not drag it down into a common 
ruin. : 

French Opinion Influenced by Exaggerated 
Prospects of German Reparations 

On the other hand, it is pointed out by British critics 
of the French policy that: has brought about the present 
crisis in France, the French people have been led by 
their spokesman in the peace conference of Versailles to 
believe that Germany would be able to pay much larger 
amounts than she could possibly be made to pay in her 
existing economic condition. French estimates of the 
amount of these reparations have been made the basis 
of her budgetary estimates ever since the war. The 
bloc in the French Chamber had hoped that Premier 
Leygues would succeed in converting Lloyd George and 
his Italian colleague, Count Sforza, to the French point 
of view. His conspicuous inability to accomplish this 
difficult feat was the reason for the prompt rejection 
by the bloc of his plea for more time. The gravity of 
President Millerand’s task at the beginning of the week 
lay in the fact that there was the apparent unwilling- 
ness on the part of French statesmen to undertake the 
achievement which M. Leygues had found impracti- 
cable. 

Senate Leaders Unwilling 
to Prohibit Immigration : 

After a hearing on the problem of immigration, Re- 
publican and other leaders in the Senate were in- 
disposed at the end of last week to recommend legisla- 
tion prohibiting immigration, on the lines of the John- 
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gon Dill, hurriedly passed by the House last month. 
The Johnson bill provides for a prohibition of immigra- 
tion for one year as an emergency measure, on the 
ground that under present conditions “millions of 
aliens would flood the United States, increase unem- 
ployment and create economic chaos.” At the end of 
the hearings some of the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration announced their conclusion 
that the emergency thus described by the House Com- 
mittee does not exist. It was regarded as likely, there- 
fore, that an effort will be made in the Senate to with- 
hold the action urged by the House. 
Simple Presidential Inauguration 
Voted by Congress Committee 

Responding to President-elect Harding’s own request 
for an inaugural ceremony of the greatest simplicity 
and without any special appropriation by Congress, 
the joint Congressional Committee on Inauguration 
last week decided to eliminate every unnecessary ex- 
penditure. It was decided that the President will take 
the oath of office in the Senate Chamber. All prepara- 
tions for an imposing ceremony were ordered discon- 
tinued, and it was announced that extraordinary ex- 
penditures will be limited to special police service, 
which will range between $3,000 and $5,000. The pro- 
gramme, it was explained, is thus modified to accord 
with the programme of economy in public expenditures 
outlined by the Republican leaders. me sy Tr. 


Brevities 


A ee aentahoa preacher has said that the world can- 
not be saved until the heart of humanity has been made 
right. 
the trouble is with its head. 


No question before the world is compelling more dis- 
cussion than the threat of huge armaments. “We are 
arming for protection,” say those in favor. It is not 
true. We know we are arming for war. Munitions 
plants, giant battleships, chemical factories for the 
manufacture of poison gases, do not encourage freedom. 
The methods of armament are suppression, the methods 
of disarmament are impression, expression, and in- 
spiration. 


“What do you think is the grandeur of storms and 
dismemberments, and the deadliest battles and wrecks, 
and the wildest fury of the elements and the power of 
the sea, and the motion of nature, and of the throes of 

human desires, and dignity and hate, and love? It is 
that something in the soul which says, ‘Rage on, whirl 
on, I tread master here and everywhere ; master of the 
spasms of the sky and of the shatter of the sea, master 
of nature and passion and death, and of all terror and 
all pain.’ ”” Who but Walt Whitman could have written 
that? Whitman was justified in writing of mastery, 
because no man ever exercised a more powerful sway 
over environment. But after all, it is well we are not 
all Walt Whitmans, for the world needs many servants. 


President-elect Harding has a sensible religious at- 
titude. “I don’t like to talk about religion just for the 
sake of conversation,” he says, “but I do believe we 
need more of it in our American life, more of it in 
government, the real spirit of it. I think there should 
be more of the ‘do unto others as you would be done by’ 

rs SE irit of service. It might interest you to know that 
ile I have always been a great reader of the Bible, I 
La nave never read so closely as in the last few weeks, 
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when my mind has been bent upon the work I must 
shortly take up. I have obtained a great deal of in- 
spiration from the Psalms of David and from many 
passages of the Four Gospels, and there’s still wisdom 
in the sayings of old Solomon,—don’t forget that.” Mr. 
Harding when notified of his nomination to the office of 
President said that he felt more like praying than re- 
joicing. In that turn of thought he resembled Lincoln 
—and we have to remember that Lincoln previous to 
his appearance at Washington enjoyed less of the con- 
fidence of the country than Harding does. Whether he 
will display the qualities of superior statesmanship 
remains to be seen. The country approves of his con- 
duct thus far. His consultations with national leaders, 
and the serious thought he is giving to the selection of 
a cabinet, are good. But nothing he has said or done 
proclaims his fitness for the difficult task which awaits 
him better than this simple religious declaration. 


LETTERS totHE EDITOR 


_ The Pension Problem Involved 


To the Editor of Tun CuristraAn Rucistser :— 

May we call attention through Tun Recistur to the 
unpleasant fact that our minister’s pensions will prob- 
ably have to be reduced below the three hundred and 
nineteen dollars paid last year. Annual contributions 
are falling off because of the mistaken idea that the 
annual income of the Pension Society is much increased 
this year through the Unitarian Campaign. We are 
grateful to the Campaign and its managers, because at 
the end of five years we shall have received some two 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars. Also we have just 
now received the first payment of some sixty thousand 
dollars; and next year interest on this will add some 
three thousand dollars to our income. But it comes too 
late to help much this year. It adds to the present 
income available for pensions less than one thousand 
dollars. 

If we receive $10,000 before May 1st in annual con- 
tributions from churches, societies, and generous indi- 
viduals, then we can pay a three-hundred-dollar pen- 
sion as we did last year. If our friends continue to 
hold the wrong idea that the pension problem is solved, 
or ever can be solved without annual contributions as 
well as income from endowment, and so neglect to make 
their usual contributions, we shall stand before the 
public as a denomination which raised $2,250,000 for 
endowment funds and decreased its small minister’s 
pension, all in the same year. 

Usual church collections and contributions should 
be sent to the Treasurer, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 54 
Kempeth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 

UNITARIAN Survich Pension Socrpry, 


Rev. Rosmrt 8S. Lorine, Secretary. 


Acknowledgment to Mr. Ashley 


[The following letter is received by THr RecisterR with the 
request that it be published in appreciation of the man who 
first suggested a denominational campaign. ] 

Rev. Gnorcn T. ASHLEY, 
448 North Topeka Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Dear Mr. Ashley,—Now that the Campaign has been 

carried to a successful conclusion, the Executive Com- 
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mittee which have had the work in charge wish to ex- 
press to you their appreciation of the fact that it was 
you who gave the first impetus. At the meeting of the 
Western Conference in Detroit, in May, 1919, you 
brought in a plan which, although it has been much 
changed as the work has developed, was really the be- 
ginning of what has proved to be a great and inspiring 
event in Unitarian history. 

It gives the Committee great pleasure to say to you 
that they consider that the denomination owes you a 
debt of gratitude for the foresight which made you 
appreciate the value of such an undertaking and your 
energy in bringing it before the Western Conference 
and the annual meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. It now remains for Unitarians everywhere 
to do their part in carrying on the good work which 
has been so well begun. 

With cordial regards, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest G. ADAMS, 


For the Executive Committee of the 
Unitarian Campaign. 


Central Council Begins its Work 


EFINITE ACTION in two important branches 
1D of Unitarian activity, looking to a closer co- 

operation between the various agencies of the 
church, was taken at the first meeting of the new Uni- 
tarian Central Council, January 10, in Boston, Mass. 
Committees were appointed to present programmes for 
co-operative action in the field of college and university 
centres and in the recruiting of the ministry of the 
future. 

William L. Barnard, secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, Miss Lucy Lowell, president. of the 
Women’s Alliance, and Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Religious Union, represent- 
ing the organizations which are particularly active in 
college centres, will draw up a plan for obtaining the 
greatest efficiency in this field. 

Instructions to present a co-operative plan for re- 
cruiting and training the ministry were given to a com- 
mittee composed of Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, Rey. Dr. 
Howard N. Brown, president of the board of directors 
of Tue CuristiaAN Recister, Dr. Franklin C. South- 
worth, president of the Meadville Theological School, 
Rev. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, and Miss Pfleghaar. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the American Uni- 


tarian Association, emphasized the need of a campaign: 


for church membership as second in importance only to 
the need for an extension of the recruiting and training 
of the ministry. The Laymen’s League offered its com- 
plete co-operation in the plan which will be submitted 
by the committee named for that purpose. The League 
also offered its co-operation to the Department of 
Church Extension in its programme involving the re- 
covery of lost ground and the initiating of new move- 
ments. 

Ernest G. Adams, chairman of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, reported that the Laymen’s League had offered 
to take over the Campaign organization from February 
1, from which time the administration of the Campaign 
will be without expense to the Campaign organization. 

Representatives of fourteen Unitarian agencies, in- 
cluding all those having a national scope, were present 
at the meeting. 
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How to Use Newspaper Space 


Also some suggested improvements in the church calendar 
which will increase its usefulness—Getting 
thé congregation 
WALLACE M. POWERS_ 


EV. JOHN MALICK of Cincinnati, Ohio, says on a 
R postcard announcing a recent service: ‘“Individ- 
ual presence in the pew is better publicity than a 
quarter-page in the press. Can we convince the world 
by giving them money to buy what we, having, do not 
use? ; ; 

“Service promptly at eleven o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing.” 

In a letter addressed to me the president of a Lay- 
men’s League chapter writes: “It seems to me that the 
best form of publicity is that every person identified 
with the church take an interest to boost the proposi- 
tion as much as possible, lending both moral and finan- 
cial support. In other words, get as high a percentage 
of participation in the church activities as possible, and 
do not leave it to a very few persons to carry the re- 
sponsibility of a successful organization.” 

Both minister and layman express my sentiments 
exactly. The best advertisement for any church is a 
full house. The question is, what methods are we going 
to use? 

The expensive method is that which involves the use 
of paid advertising space in daily newspapers. The 
inexpensive method requires a revision of church c¢al- 
endars to make them constructive publications. 

I have in my hand the calendar published by a so- 
ciety in Central Massachusetts. On‘the second page of 
this folder is the order of service. On the last page isa 
list of parish officers and a calendar of various church 
activities. I submit that both pages could be utilized 
to much better advantage than in the-printing of mate- 
rial that must be familiar to the faithful. Incidentally, 
I venture to say that the calendar is circulated among 
only the faithful regulars in the pews. The calendar 
should be sent to every name on the parish list so that 
it would be received at least twenty-four hours before 
the Sunday morning service. A mailinglist should be 
compiled from names of the non-churched neighbors as 
furnished by the members of the parish. This list 
should also receive the calendar in advance. In Lynn, 
Mass., the adoption of these suggestions has been a 
factor in increasing the attendance of the church. 

It seems to me that leaflets carrying the order of 
service might well be substituted for the second page 
of this calendar, perhaps being pasted in the cover of 
the hymn-book, if it is necessary to use it at all. The 
list of parish officers and committees and routine 
church notices might well be condensed by including 
only the most important ones. At least one page and 
a half of this calendar would thus be available for the 
presentation of the church’s principles and other live 
and timely material. 

Sometime I hope to see a church calendar that will 
carry the text and subject of the sermon and a few 
paragraphs summarizing the ideas to be presented, so 
that the man who receives a copy of the calendar in 
advance will want to go to church on Sunday and hear 
the entire sermon. 

Permanent results, I repeat, can be obtained if all of 
us “play the game” together. This applies especially 
to what I regard as the only profitable way to use 
newspaper space in announcing the church services. 
Our custom now is to announce that on Sunday morn- 
ing the minister will preach on a given subject; that 
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there is a church school at a stated hour, and other 
services as scheduled. Perhaps the name of the church 
school superintendent appears in the advertisement, 
and the names of the members of the choir, and that of 
the organist. I believe that this form of advertising, 
standing by itself, is unproductive.. The kind of adver- 
tising in which I believe is that which has been used 
by two Unitarian churches in Providence, R.I., playing 
the game together. They are advertising religion. For 
example, here is one of their effective ideas :— 


Do you think that religion and the churches are only for 
ministers, women, children, or for impractical people; that 
they have no relation to the practical affairs of every-day 
life? If so, you are mistaken. Religion is the worship of 
God. It is spiritual life. It raises men above animals and 
above other men who are not religious. It makes men 
earnest, serious-minded, eager for a better, nobler, happier 
life. It gives them power. It makes character. 

The church is the place where religion is taught and exer- 
cised. It is the power-house of spiritual energy. Just.as men 
go to a gymnasium to become strong physically, and to 
schools and colleges to become strong mentally, so men go 
to church to become strong spiritually. The church teaches 
men how best to live. ; 

Religion and the church make weak men strong, make 
strong men stronger, and are of great practical value. The 


strongest, the most distinguished, the most useful men and 
women in this community get help and strength from the 
churches. 
If you want to be stronger, better, happier, attend some 
church regularly. 

Providence has two Unitarian churches. 


The advertisement gives only the names and loca- 
tions of those churches. 

This advertisement and others in a long series were 
inserted by the Providence chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. The foregoing copy was the third in 
the series, when they were starting out to advertise the 
church and religion generally. Five weeks after the 
publication of this advertisement appeared one in 
which Unitarianism was specifically advertised. [ol- 
lowing a statement of Unitarian beliefs, they came to 
this paragraph :— 

“Unitarians believe that all churches—Catholic and 
Protestant alike—are doing a great work; that they 
are absolutely indispensable; that they are teaching 
men and women everywhere to live better, happier 
lives. They believe that every man, woman, and child 
should have some church, for their own good and for 
the community’s good.” 

And then :— 

“Unitarianism is a religion of growth, hope, opti- 
mism, and courage.” 

Later they advertised the Sunday-school and specific 
activities. 
fulness in Providence increased, but that other churches 
obtained definite results for which in many cases they 
were glad to pay tribute to the energetic churches 
which had made those results possible. 

In Boston there is a similar opportunity. By a com- 
bination of effort, could not the churches obtain the 
funds necessary to carry on such an advertising pro- 
gramme, making each individual church, as it were, 


part of the frame of the picture? The picture itself, 


of course, would portray the principles for which we 
stand. The frame would be the directory of the 
churches where these principles are preached. 

The Standard Oil Company takes an entire news- 
paper page to advertise the merits of its gasolene, and 
it prints column after column of locations where it can 
be obtained. The Standard Oil Company gets results. 
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Here is a Quiet Evangelist 


He looks like Emerson, his method suggests Lincoln, and 
he tells his hearers a simple, subdued story about 
divine power in the human appeal of Jesus 


WALTER S. SWISHER 


DIFFERENT KIND of evangelist, who is well 
A known in the land, is carrying on a revival in 
Boston. He is different not in theology, but 
in method and approach. Mr. S. D. Gordon is not a 
ranting, pyrotechnical person who strides up and 
down the platform, beating the air, and sending sinners 
to hell. With him there is none of the bombast, none 
of the florid or vulgar expression of another type. 

I read an announcement that he would give his 
“Quiet Talk” at Tremont Temple from 12 to 12.45. 
Shortly after 12 the floor and the first baleony of the 
Temple were filled and seats were to be had only 
in the second balcony. The organ played a brief prel- 
ude. The piano struck up “I need Thee every hour.” 

A slight figure of refined expression and quiet man- 
ner Came upon the platform. He was the living like- 
ness of Emerson,—firm features, keen look, gentle 
smile, and all. Watch in hand, he announced the first 
line of each stanza. The last stanza was sung unac- 
companied and very softly. 

Meanwhile, I appraised the congregation. They were 
elderly people who had found grace long ago, scarcely 
one under fifty, placid of face, quiet of dress and 
demeanor. Where were the young folk, I wondered? * 

The figure on the platform began to speak in a sub- 
dued and almost detached but impressive manner. 
There was something of Emerson about him and some- 
thing of Lincoln. His voice was slow and measured, 
with no straining for effect, nor any gesture. 

But there was a presence, a personality that reached 
out and filled the hall with something fine, reassuring, 
restful. The speaker announced that on the morrow 
he would speak on the topic, “Why Prayer Doesn’t 
Change Things.” To-day he would speak on “How 
Prayer Does Change Things.” First, however, we 
would unite in prayer. His prayer was simple, rev- 
erent, couched almost in words of one syllable. It was 
a little startling at first to see a man praying with 
watch in hand, but one soon forgot it and was held 
by his quiet earnestness. ; 

“Prayer changes things,” he said in a slow drawl. 
“When God can reach down and do what he likes in 
us, we can reach up and do what we like with God. 
When our Lord Jesus can reach into our lives with his 
pierced hands and do as he will, then we can reach 
out longing hands and do what we like with him.” 

-He told two stories. The first was of an English 
woman with a brother in Calcutta whose soul she de- 
sired saved. But somehow her faith wavered because 
she seemed to get no results. At a drawing-room meet- 
ing she came into closer touch with Jesus and renewed 
her prayer. In time a letter came saying that on a 
certain day the brother had begun to think about God 
and had later taken Christ for his Saviour. The date 
of this experience coincided with the first prayers of 
the sister. 

The second story dealt with a lawyer, a man of 
parts, who found salvation in response to a covenant of 
prayer between his wife and a friend. He had been 
sitting at his desk in Congress, when suddenly he felt 


* Mr. Gordon says that_his audiences are in the main under 
fifty, and one-fourth to one-third are young people in their 
teens and twenties. 
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the presence of God. This experience repeated itself 
for some days. He went home and found salvation in 
the old meeting-house. One night,-while she prayed, 
an inner Voice spoke to his wife and asked, “If your 
prayer is answered, are you willing to take the results 
that will come?” It meant sacrifice of income, po- 
litical preferment, social position, for now instead of 
a Congressman and possibly a Governor, she was 
married to a Methodist minister. 

“When Jesus can reach in his hands,” concluded the 
speaker, “and do as he likes with you, you can reach 
out your hands and do as you like with Jesus.” 

‘The theology was a little old-fashioned, perhaps, but 
the fineness, the restraint of the meeting, and the ad- 
dress were wholly admirable. The tone of the whole 
was one of quiet strength and restfulness. 

I met Mr. Gordon later in the day.. My impression 
of his innate fineness was confirmed. He spoke gently 
and sympathetically, like one who has been mellowed 
and refined by human suffering and comprehends the 

.problems and difficulties of humankind. 


His Conception of Jesus 


“What is the significant thing about your preaching, 
and about preaching in general?” I asked. 

He thought a moment. “The one thing essential is 
that Jesus was God come down in human form, to help 
man make his way back home to God. The whole 
purpose is that. When men get to know that, it breaks 
their hearts, and they come back.” 

“You use a technique different from that of the usual 
evangelist,” I remarked. 

“T am not an evangelist,” he said. “I find that 
simple, normal methods help most. Not that I dis- 
parage Billy Sunday. He does a tremendous amount 
of good. But that is not my leading. The most tre- 
mendous thing about the life of Jesus is the way his 
life stopped. Man has the real motive power put into 
his life by the life and death of Jesus. The significant 
thing is that a man’s life is transformed. A man goes 
into a rescue mission drunk and kneels at the altar. 
He gets up sober, he stops beating his wife, and sup- 
ports his family. That is the significant thing. It is 
this motive power that I strive to preach.” 

“It occurs to me,” I said, “that our problem is how 
to reach the young and form their lives.” 

“Yes,” he said, a little thoughtfully. “What brings 
folks out is the human, homely touch. Talking to 
them in a human, homely way brings the elders and 
the young. The young want something real. If we 
give it to them, they will come.” 

I suggested that the irreligiousness of the young may 
be due to lack of home influence. 

“You see,” he said, “the whole tendency of the com- 
mon educational system to-day is to make the com- 
munity do what the home used to do. The children 
are even fed, and taught to brush their teeth, in school. 
The whole stress is on community life, a good thing 
in some ways; but we have lost the unit of the home. 
When the home goes, the corner-stone of the state and 
the church, too, goes.” ~ 

I remarked on the homelessness of hotel and apart- 
ment-house dwellers, and spoke of their childlessness. 

“We need the children,” he replied, “as much as 
they need us, if not more. We can learn from them to 
keep the childlike heart with mature wisdom. 

“Another thing we must learn is that every genera- 
tion makes its own statement of truth. That of one 
generation will not do for the next. 

“We must bring truth into conduct with human 
life. The whole plan of the Christian life is not only 
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that Jesus lived and died, but that he still lives among 
us down here in the Holy Spirit whom he sent. It is 
this depending on the Spirit’s leading that leads a 
man step by step to the higher levels. The whole 
thing here is the listening ear, the ear attuned to hear 
that Voice. 

“T am a bit old-fashioned in my theology,” he said, 
with a quaint and kindly smile, “but so are bread and 
butter and water old-fashioned.” 

He left me to draw my own conclusion on this. He - 
left it to my intelligence to draw the moral. 

“To revert,” he said, “do you know that the home 
contains the whole seed-plot of all modern life? The 
school, the library, the factory, the army, the navy, 
were all started in the home. 

“One of the heartbreaks that have come out of the 
World War is the breaking up of the homes of Europe.” 

“There are sixty million unchurched people in these 
United States,” I said. “Can you throw light on this 
question ?” 

“Tf the church is losing, or where the church is 
losing,” he said, “it is because it has lost the note of 
power. In places and at times it has become lost in 
theorizing. The real drawing-power, the real magnet 
lies in the Old Book. It lies in the one outstanding 
Person of the Book—Jesus. Jesus struck the human 
note. He lived and died with humanity and for human- 
ity. He could not resist the appeal of the crowd, and the 
crowd could not resist him. When you hide him be- 
hind theology and philosophy, the message loses power. 
Jesus was intensely human. He suffered with us. When 
that message is missing, the crowd goes. Wherever the 
church is losing, it has lost touch with Jesus.” 

“Have you noted a recent revival of religion and 
religious interest?” I asked. 

“There is always eagerness for the real note,” he 
said. “The war dealt a savage blow to the ideality 
of life. It has broken down moral fibre. It always 
does that. Consider the Napoleonic wars. 


Must Go Through a Man’s Personality 


“Again, we must consider that the hatred of Jesus 
among his contemporaries was instigated by profes- 
sionalism, by professional religion. Men were healed, 
the hungry were fed. But professionalism and formal- 
ism hated him, and hounded him. 

“On the purely human side, there was no man who 
had so much human sympathy with all types. It was 
Divine Power working through the human. If that 
is absent, men will not hear, Jesus said, Obey the . 
Holy Spirit whom I will send down. When the listen- 
ing ear hears the Spirit’s voice, and repeats the mes- 
sage, men are moved. 

“After all, only what goes through a man’s person- 
ality is able to move another. .What he lives speaks 
louder than what he says. If he lives the life, he has 
power to influence other lives. Jesus lived before he 
taught. Then he died, partly to loosen out power for 
our use. Jesus who lived with us, and then died for 
us, and then lived again, and lives, this is the whole 
of the Gospel I preach.” 

I wondered if it was. I felt that I knew something 
of this man’s power. It was his gentle humanity, his 
kindly impulses, his friendly sympathy that I knew 
must anticipate human suffering in other lives before 
it could be expressed in words. It was a restrained 
power, but all the greater for that, the power that every — 
lover of humankind, whatever his creed, whatever his 
beliefs, has in unlimited measure. As he left, the 
kind, fine face smiled its Emersonian smile and I felt 
that I had been in the real Presence. — as 
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“I Want my Children to Know” — 


Parents insist upon the teaching of the Bible, but they have 


a vague way of saying how or how much they 
want it, and so it is worth while to make 
definite checks on their comments 
FLORENCE BUCK, D.D. 


Department of Religious Education, A, U. A. 

OW MANY PARENTS know what they want 
their children to be taught in religion? Of 
course they agree, on the whole, that we should 
cultivate an open mind and an understanding heart. 
But there is some protest about things that should not 
be taught, and materials that should not be used. The 
latter complaint often includes large portions of the 
Bible. “I do not want my children taught from the 
Old Testament,” says one parent; “they will get wrong 
ideas, outgrown notions that contradict modern scien- 
tific knowledge.” Another says, “I do not send my 
child to Sunday-school just to hear stories told; he 
can get those at home.” These are both objections 
which are right in part, but they have not been well 
thought out. In the first, no consideration is given to a 
wise selection of Old ‘'estament material or to certain 
eternal and essential values in these selections; nor, in 
the second, to the use made of the story, perhaps already 
well known to the child, as a means of teaching religion. 
One emphatic statement is often made to those who 
are preparing a course for religious instruction in 
church schools: “I want my children to know the 
Bible.” This sounds definite—but is it? Let us ex- 
amine some of its meanings, to see whether this is an 

order that the church school can carry out. 
. First, do you mean that you want your children to 
know the Bible narratives and incidents; to remember 
them and be able to tell them? Do you mean that they 
shall know Hebrew history just as they know Greek or 
Roman history? Do you want them to refer Biblical 
allusions in literature to their proper place and set- 
ting? Do you mean that they are to know where to 
find things in the Bible, who wrote its books, which 
parts of it are poetry, which history, legend, Gospel, 
letters, apocalyptic writings? Such knowledge is de- 
sirable, it is true; but all this is cultural knowledge. 
It has little or nothing to do with religious education 

as such. 

The reader must have laughed over the story Rey. 
Hilary G. Richardson told in his Rucisrsr article of 
August 26, 1920, entitled “A Plea for the Old Book,” 
of a lady who asked him where in the Bible she could 
find the story of Jonah. She was sure that it was in 
Genesis, but in hastily looking through the book she 
had not found it. This was, of course, lack of a certain 
culture, but it tells us nothing at all about the charac- 
ter or spiritual quality of the woman. She may have 
been a saint, her life a beautiful influence; a deeply 
religious nature, full of good works. In an article of 
spiritual insight which I recently read, which dealt 
with the development of spirituality in children, ref- 
erence was made to a Sunday-school teacher who had 
many good qualities for her position, but, the writer 
added, she didn’t know much about David. This im- 
plied that she was not religious enough to instruct the 
children in that church school. The teacher, indeed, 
ought to know the Bible; but there is something far 
more necessary, namely, religious life in one’s own 
soul and the desire to develop that life in the pupils. 


No real conclusion concerning this necessary quality 
in the teacher could have been drawn from her knowl- 
edge about David or her lack of it. 
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As an example of the other extreme of opinion, let 
me repeat the remark that was made to me by a father 
about the book in the Beacon Course entitled “Heroic 
Lives,” for pupils eleven years old. In this book the 
story of the life of David is fully told. Noting this 
fact, the father looked up at me and said: “David! 
That old sinner as a hero in religion? Not for my chil- 
dren, thank you!’ Between these two extremes, of 
parents who want us to use only the Bible and those 
who want us to omit a large part of it in teaching re- 
ligion, those who prepare a course for the Unitarian 
churches do not have an easy task. 

The question is, What motives are you giving your 
children for acquiring this cultural knowledge of the 
Bible? How will they show themselves superior to 
their mates when they have acquired it? What in the 
home life or in school life will give them a sense of 
satisfaction at having secured this knowledge? Such 
motives are necessary in order to awaken interest in 
any subject that we wish to.impart. You may try to 
teach the Bible in this way through several years of 
the child’s life, but will.you succeed? All Christian 


churches except the liberal ones have tried this method 


ever since Sunday-schools were established. That they 
have failed in this cultural aim is attested by their 
universal complaint that the present generation does 
not know the Bible. 

When parents say, “I want my children to know 
the Bible,” do they mean that they want them to know 
the stories just as they are told in the Bible? For that 
alone is accurate knowledge of it. If so, they will re- 
ceive through some of those stories and incidents, ideas 
of God, of human conduct, and of social life which are 
far below our present Christian standards. If children 
are left to read the Bible stories for themselves,- or 
hear them read or told at home or in day school, just 
as they hear stories from mythology or folk-lore, they 
will take the crude elements of these stories just as 
they take similar things in other stories. If all the 
Bible narratives, without discrimination, are used for 
religious education, a different impression is made. 
Children are sent to the church school to think about 
God, to learn what is truly sacred, what are the real 
values, what the deep things of life and destiny. Can 
they get these genuine lessons in religion equally well 
from all parts of the Bible? By no means. To use the 
whole on the plea that they must know the Bible, is to 
impart many ideas which are misleading and must be 
outgrown. 


‘ Critical Questions are not for Them 


An article by Dr. George Holley Gilbert in the Bib- 
lical World some years ago was entitled “Christianiz- 


‘ing the Bible.” He showed that a large part of the 


Bible is far below the Christian standard of morals 
and ideas of God. He urged.a selection from Bible 
literature of such parts as do conform to that standard 
as the accepted Christian canon of Scripture. He 
pointed out that the new canon would be short—about 
thirty-eight pages of the Old Testament out of nine 
hundred and forty-four in the Standard American Re- 
vision, and fifty-four of the New Testament out of the 
two hundred and eighty-three pages we now have. This 
little book of ninety-two pages would be authoritative. 
Dr. Gilbert believes it would gain in power as it would 
lose in bulk. It is true, this canon of Scripture would 
exclude much material that is valuable for children’s 
religious training, but all that is useful for that pur- 
pose might still be used. It would be selected from 
Hebrew literature just as we select from the Jataka 
tales or any other ancient source. It would relieve us 
. 
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from the demand that we use material just because it 
is in the Bible rather than for its value for religious 
instruction. 

When we hear, “I want my children to know the 
Bible,” do we understand that parents want them to 
know the results of critical scholarship? That is a 
task for theological schools. Few adults except min- 
isters compass this knowledge, and they imperfectly. 
Do mothers and fathers mean they want them to know 
the liberal interpretation of this Bible material? We 
ought to want this; but we get it better by cultivating 
attitudes toward the Bible than by explaining away the 
ideas of the writers and omitting all reference to the 
miracles. 

A good many lessons in Unitarian Sunday-schools 
have dealt with our Scriptures by just this method of 
omission of the marvellous. Does the boy or girl who 
is left ignorant of these characteristic elements of the 
Bible really know it? We should, instead, use the 
charm, the wonder, and marvel of these old stories even 
with young children, and keep our attitude toward 
them, and theirs, what it ought to be. Even when we 
do this, we may not find it possible to teach them all of 
the Bible while they are still in their period of prepara- 
tion for life. 


Daniel in the Lions’ Den 


Is it not the right course to have the children know 
the Bible as a guide to life? This is the use of it in 
which all churches have had their best success. That 
children should learn “to know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou didst send” is a vital 
part of their religious training. The stories of 
patriarchs and saints,—yes, and sinners, too,—men 
aud women who were seeking to know God and find the 
right way of life, some succeeding, some failing, offer a 
rich fund of life-lessons for each generation. But the 
method of searching the Scriptures for stories to en- 
force the lesson, and wresting the obvious intention of 
the writer to our moral purposes, sometimes brings 
results that are tragic just because they are comic. 
For example, one graded course uses the story of baby 
Moses to teach God’s care, another draws from the 
same story the lesson of a daughter that could be 
trusted. The parable of the lost sheep is in a well- 
known. series used as a lesson in obedience—the 
naughty, naughty sheep that would not mind and so 
was lost! Jesus told the story to teach us, in the shep- 
herd’s care, something of the love of God. “Learning 
to be polite to a servant” is an important lesson in 
life, but a little far-fetched when drawn from the 
story of the trusted overseer of Abraham and his choos- 
ing Rebekah to be the wife of his master’s son, Isaac. 
Have we smiled at the skit now going the rounds of 
the press :— 

“You remember the story of Daniel in the lions’ den, 
Robbie?” “Yes, ma’am.” “What lesson do we learn 
from it?” “That we shouldn’t eat everything we see.” 

Some of our moral lessons drawn from Bible stories 
are not much better founded than Robbie’s. 

Yet, in spite of mistakes and failures, we must use 
our Scriptures for lessons applying to life. That is 
what our school is for. Not all Bible stories can be so 
used. There is a well-known principle of psychology: 
“The use of the material of knowledge and its recall 
are two very different matters.” The lesson may be 
learned and the story or incident forgotten. If the 
teacher is trying to give a lesson which is to help the 
life of the pupil, and the parents are demanding that 
the child shall know the Bible in the sense of knowing 
the story, they are working at cross-purposes. 
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It is desired, of course, that children shall know the 
best portions of the Bible, its exalted statements of 
religion like the Twenty-third Psalm, the Beatitudes, 
the great words of the Prophets, and the sayings of 
Jesus. The service of worship in the school and in the 
church uses these parts.of Scripture and so repeats and 
deepens the religious impression made by their use in 
the lessons of the Beacon Course. 

It is evident, is it not, that in requiring the church 
school to give your children a knowledge of the Bible, 
you are asking too much. The time, at best an hour 
each week, is far too short. The home must do this 
work in large measure. 

In a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, Prof. 
Dallas Lore Sharp gave an account of the daily Bible 
reading at home with his own children. Every bit of 
it is read, all of the family together, the bad with the 
good, the dry with the interesting, one chapter a day 
just as it comes. To read the whole takes three years 
and three months if not a single day is missed. He 
rightly says that his children are getting good training 
by this means for language, for literature, for life. One 
Unitarian minister said that he had been brought up to 
just such a thorough reading of the old, old Book; but 
he added, “I wouldn’t do it again,” nor did he say that 
he had used that method with his own children. 

Would many parents care to pursue Professor 
Sharp’s method? It would do much toward giving 
their children that culture as to the contents of the 
Bible which they ask the church schools to give. 

Teachers can use the Bible only so far as by it they 
teach religion and its expression through character and 
conduct, for that is their aim. The work of religious 
education is through all means to deepen the conscious- 
ness of God, to give such knowledge as helps to an 
understanding of a right way of life, and to furnish 
opportunities for the practice of good-will and service 
during every day of the developing life of children. 
They must learn to hear the word of God in all mes- 
sages of truth and righteousness, in the Bible or out of 
it. Blind and deaf are we, and blind and deaf will be 
the generations that follow us, if no message of re- 
ligion can reach our hearts save that before which the 
past has written the words, Thus saith the Lord. 


Keeping to the Facts About Japan 


“Observe good faith and justice,’ said George Washing- 
ton, “to all nations’’—The call for his 
statesman spirit to-day 


HE JAPAN SOCIETY of Boston has prepared 

| a statement, in the form of five reasons why the 

people of the United States and the people of 

Japan should promote friendly relations between the 

two countries. The matter is regarded as involving 

honorable respect for a traditional friendship and for 
formal agreements. The reasons follow :— ; 


; First 

As a people, as a nation, we invited the Japanese to 
come to the United States; therefore they are our 
guests in a more distinct and intimate way than are 
the immigrants from any other land. 

Through Townsend. Harris the Japanese were in- 
duced to open their ports to the citizens of the United 
States. By command of President Buchanan the Amer- 
ican warship Powhatan was put at the disposal of the 


delegation sent to Washington (February 9, 1860). 


While in the United States as well as on the journey 
from and to Japan this first delegation was accorded 
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our full official hospitality. “I give you cordial wel- 
come,” said the President. “We are gratified that you 
have been sent. I trust this will be the harbinger of 
perpetual peace and-friendship between the two na- 
I can say for myself and promise for my suc- 
cessors that the treaty we are now about to sign shall 
be carried into execution in a faithful and friendly 
spirit so as to secure to both countries all the ad- 
vantages they may justly expect.”—See Speech of 
President Buchanan (February 1, 1860), McMasters’ 
History of the United States. 

The city of San Francisco appropriated a large sum 
for the entertainment of these invited Japanese Com- 
missioners. 

SECOND 

Not only were the Japanese invited, but as a govern- 
ment we drew up and signed a treaty guaranteeing 
them certain rights, privileges, and immunities which 
the people of no one of our States ought now to try 
and abridge or deny. By so doing the voters of that 
State place a stain of dishonor upon our pledged na- 
tional word. 

; THIRD 

Of all the people who have come to our shores, the 
Japanese have never been accused of disloyalty, of 
revolutionary tendencies or of treason. Recall the fact 
that Italians have been engaged in direct assaults; re- 
member that one of our Presidents was assassinated 
by a Czecho-Pole; that Swedes in certain places op- 
posed the national draft law; that Irish have been, at 
times, seemingly willing to embroil the United States 
with Great Britain; that Germans, Austrians, and 
Hungarians were engaged in treasonable plots and in 
destructive acts; that Russians have preached the most 
violent forms of anarchism,—and you will realize, by 
contrast, how valuable as residents in our land have 
been the peaceful, law-abiding Japanese. It is a mat- 
ter of record that during the World War no Japanese 
was ever deported for disloyalty to this country.—See 
printed report Congressional Investigating Committee 
proceedings at Seattle, address of Samuel Hill. 

The marble shaft erected in Vancouver to the Japan- 
ese who lost their lives fighting in the Canadian Army 
alongside of the Americans in France bears mute testi- 
mony to bravery and fidelity. The fact that in Seattle 
the last Liberty Loan was so fully taken bears further 
testimony to the generous help given by a Japanese 
company which more than doubled the amount it was 
expected to subscribe. When in that same city the 
municipality failed to vote a sum of money for a 
Fourth of July celebration, the resident Japanese or- 
ganized a committee among themselves, and without 
outside help carried to completion one of the finest 


' patriotic celebrations known in the State of Washing- 


ton.—Report of Thomas Burke of Seattle. 


FourtH 


“To secure to both countries all the advantages they 
may justly expect” were the words of President Bu- 
chanan. What are some of the advantages the United 
States has received from the Japanese? In 1918 the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamship line tendered its check 
to the Seattle department for almost three millions in 
payment of taxes to the Internal Revenue Bureau. Be- 
cause of Japanese influence the commerce of Seattle is 
more than all the rest of its trade put together. Tacoma 
is greatly helped by the Osaka line, so too is San Fran- 
cisco by the Toyo Kisen Kaisha. The Japanese put 
aside the temptation of gain in the suggestion that 


__ their vessels be transferred to European ports. Be- 
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cause, as they believe, their honor is involved, they still 
keep their ships of the Nippon line running to Seattle. 
The rice crop of California is valued at thirty mil- 
lions. It is produced on “hard pan and goose lands” 
formerly considered valueless. Ikuta, a Japanese, be- 
lieved those lands would grow rice; he pioneered the 
industry and produced the first commercial crop of 
rice, to the astonishment of old settlers. The sand and 
colloidal clay of Livingston, Calif., were cursed and 
barren. On such unfertile soil the Japanese have 
worked wonders, as their profitable orchards and vine- 
yards testify. “The refractory hog wallow lands in the 
San Joaquin Valley abhorred and shunned by white 
men have been turned into veritable gardens by the 
Japanese Sakamoto.”—See report of California Fruit 
Growers’ Convention, 1919, address of Hon. John P. 
Trish. 
In return do the American people owe nothing? 


Firtu 


Everywhere in Japan, so experienced travellers tes- 
tify, are heard the warmest expressions of friendship 
for the United States. The Japanese are standing loy- 
ally by the terms of their agreements. Americans 
enjoy in Japan full protection for their persons and 
property. 

Shall we as a people prove unfaithful to our com- 
pact? ; 


Joseph Tuckerman Loved the Poor 


After spending indifferent years in college and the parish, 
he gave his marvellous life to the lowly—His 
wisdom and service brought forth a new 
era in philanthropy 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


N MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY, Cambridge, 
Mass., easily missed among stately and noble mon- 
“* uments, stands an inconspicuous stone with this 
inscription :— 
His best monument is the Ministry-at-large; 
His most appropriate title, the. Friend of the Poor. 


It is the monument of Joseph Tuckerman, one of the 
first to make an intelligent study of poverty, and to 
whom, perhaps, more than to any one else, the poor of 
Boston, the State, and Nation are indebted for sym- 
pathetic comprehension of their condition. In the 
year 1826, in which Joseph Tuckerman began hig min- 
istry-at-large, Boston was a city of sixty-five thousand 
people. The city was proud of its cultured and famous 
men and women, its wealth and commercial prominence, 
its historic background. In those days Boston was 
the first city in America with reference to wealth, ed- 
ucation, and aristocratic lineage. That was one side 
of the picture. But there was a reverse—a side, to 
be sure, that the proud citizens glanced at but seldom. 
Boston like all cities here and abroad had a serious 
poor-problem. The notion had been handed down from 
generation to generation that cities must have their 
poor and criminal. It was thought an unavoidable 
decree of fate that slums and dives must exist, and 
that they must exist side by side. Since poverty and 
crime were to be always present, self-respecting citi- 
zens must, while accepting the unwelcome situation, 
keep as great a distance as possible between themselves 
and the city’s underworld. In the estimation of many 
of the good citizens of Boston of 1825, poverty was 
inevitable, crime was inevitable, and the two were one 
s 
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and inseparable. Had these men taken pains to inves- 
tigate the underworld from which they sedulously ex- 
cluded themselves, they would have discovered, redeem- 
ing the extreme misery, such instances of heroism, 
patience, and virtue under stress of temptation, as they 
could hardly have been familiar with in their own 
circles. 

Hundreds of families lived like rats, in cellar-holes 
that were invariably dark, filthy, and unsanitary. One 
of these holes would as likely as not be occupied by 
two or three large families. What else could come 
out of such wretched places but drtnkards, thieves, 
prostitutes, and murderers? 
times swept these sections from end to end. More 
than one case is recorded of a plague which devastated 
a nation, taking its rise in a city slum, The poor are 
with us still, but the century has seen a steadily 
growing public conscience. Such conditions of pitiful 
neglect as prevailed in Tuckerman’s day would not 
now be tolerated. Correction of the slum abuse did 
not come by accident. It was necessary for some great- 
hearted men and women to devote time, energy, and 
money to remedying the gross evil. The first of these, 
and in some particulars the greatest, was Joseph 
Tuckerman. 

Joseph Tuckerman, son of Edward Tuckerman, was 
born:in 1778. Edward Tuckerman had been prominent 
in the Colonial period, and had been a close friend of 
John Hancock. Joseph graduated from Harvard in 
the class of 1798, the class of Washington Allston, 
Judge Story, and William Ellery Channing. Judge 
Story, referring to his classmate, said that Tuckerman 
was but a careless student. And Channing wrote: 
“He had no serious views of life. Three years he passed 
as a holiday, unconscious of his privileges, uninter- 
ested in his severer studies. How often has he spoken 
to me with grief and compunction of his early wasted 
life.” Continuing the description, Channing said, “He 
was, perhaps, the most signal example within my re- 
membrance of improvement; of a man overcoming ob- 
stacles and making progress under disadvantages.” 


Was Providence Directing Him? 


On leaving college, Tuckerman decided on the min- 
istry. But he failed to prepare himself with any 
thoroughness. He settled in Chelsea, Mass., then a 
community of farmers, and served that small parish 
for twenty-five years. The work he did in Chelsea was 
not notable. He was not an eloquent preacher, though 
his remarkable quality of sympathy endeared him to 
the community. The service he rendered was heart- 
service; few have loved their fellow-men as Joseph 
Tuckerman did. In the quiet Chelsea pastorate he 
read much of the crime and poverty of cities, of the 
wretched quarters where the poor lived, and of the 
neglect of children. The fate of the poverty-stricken 
and unfortunate arrested his interest first, and then 
his compassion, so that he said once to Channing, 
“Could I choose my sphere, I should become a minister 
to the poor.” 

About this time his voice failed him, and he was 
unable to preach. Was Providence directing him? 
Already the hope had entered his mind that he might 
some day devote himself to the relief of the poor. 
The door was opening, had opened. He conferred with 
his friends, Channing among them. They encouraged 
him and promised every assistance in their power; 
and he began his work in a humble way with house-to- 
house visits. Presently the work he was doing de- 
veloped sufficiently to attract the attention of the 
Boston churches and the American Unitarian Asgso- 


Terrible diseases some- 
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ciation, and Tuckerman was made minister-at-large 
with a salary of $600. It should be remembered that 
one of the first acts of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was to foster an enterprise of the broad nature 
of Tuckerman’s ministry. Tuckerman had a large 
family, he gave weekly to the poor, but in some manner 
due to strict economy and prudence he was able to 
continue on to the end without contracting a debt. | 

Dr. Tuckerman was forty-eight years of age when 
he began his ministry-at-large in Boston. With such 
zeal did he toil, with such literal giving of himself, 
that six years later his health failed and he remained 
a practically helpless invalid until the end came in 
1840. But what herculean tasks he performed in those 
six years! He labored quietly; few knew what he was 
doing ; fewer expressed sympathetic understanding. As 
a result of what he learned in those eventful years, 
Dr. Tuckerman published extensive reports, comments, 
and suggestions which are well-nigh perfect records 
of Boston’s poor problem of that day. From first to 
last he was a student of poverty, and the remedies he 
proposed were scientific and sound, and were applied 
for years with excellent result. { 


Making Coats at Six and a Quarter Cents 


“Joseph Tuckerman knows the difference between 
pauperism and poverty,” wrote Baron Degerando. He 
was the first man, strange as it may appear, who 
studied poverty with a sympathetic attitude. Hereto- 
fore the terms “pauperism” and “poverty” had been 
confounded—all were paupers, all were crafty, vicious, 
and degraded. No one had ventured to bridge the 
abyss between fortune and poverty until Tuckerman 
appeared. His reports when published amazed the 
favored world with their revelations and proposals. 
“Impossible!” people exclaimed. “Tuckerman is a 
dreamer. His constant association with paupers and 
criminals has impaired his judgment.” However, 
societies for relief were formed, as the “Society for 
Prevention of Pauperism” and the “Boston Provident 
Society.” He originated the idea of the farm school, 
a place where slum children just starting on a career 
of crime might go and be taught good-citizenship. The 
Boston Children’s Mission, too, developed as a direct 
result of his ministry. 

Dr. Tuckerman knew by repeated contact the 
horrors of Boston slums. He told of finding one 
wretched dwelling of three battered rooms in which 
six families were living, six husbands, six wives, and 
upward of twenty children—thirty-two persons of both 
sexes crowded into three small rooms. Oftener thar 
not the husbands were out of work, and the wives and 
children wandered about the streets and wharves, beg- 
ging when they could, stealing when they must. He 
once found in one corner of a dismal attic one bed, 
the resting-place of father, mother, and two children ; 
and in an opposite corner a second bed on which 
father, mother, and four children slept. At the time 
the mother was confined there with a severe illness. 
for whom of course proper nursing and medicines 
were entirely lacking. He discovered on one of his 
visits a widow with four dependent children. She 
was making coats for the sweat-shops. The woman 
was an industrious worker, but the best she could do 
was two garments a day. She was paid at the rate 
of six and one-quarter cents a garment. Twelve and 
one-half cents to pay the rent, buy fuel, and provide 
food for herself and children. These instances were 
representative of what Dr. Tuckerman was constantly 
encountering. 

He showed the more favored classes that poverty 
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and crime were closely related. The way to prevent 
widows and children from stealing was to provide 
adequate wages. The way to prevent boys from be- 
coming vagrants and criminals was to institute a sys- 
tem of compulsory education. On this question of 
compulsory education for all the city’s children Dr. 
Tuckerman wrote at length, and his report paved the 
way for the introduction of that useful measure. So 


He Dip His Work IN Srx BrikF YEARS 


Tuckerman was the first man in this country who 
studied poverty with sympathy;.and though he was 
sensitive to the defects of the poor, he was much 
more alive to the causes of their wretchedness; his 
faith in their redemption and his patience with the 
slow understanding of them by favored people was 
the source of his spiritual power and the basis of his 
everlasting success: 


quietly and unselfishly did he work that no complete 
record has ever appeared of his actual ministry. He 
went his rounds year in and year out, from house to 
house, from alley to alley, relieving, encouraging, ad- 
vising, instructing, correcting, preaching, and pray- 
ing; and almost no word of all that marvellous min- 
istry has come down to us. We do know, in the six 
years during which his benevolent face was constantly 


seen in poverty-stricken streets and courts, that thou- 


sands of the wretched rose up and called him blessed. 
He secured work for fathers, counselled and encour- 
aged mothers, took children off the streets and wharves 
and placed them in schools and homes. He cleaned 
the streets of filth, removed the sick from their miser- 
able hovels. In short, in instances beyond numbering 
he saved multitudes from hopelessness, crime, and 
death. 

Seldom has a person’s heart been more in his work. 
Day and night, in all seasons and weathers, sick or 
well, he went his ceaseless rounds of mercy. When 
he was not visiting. and ministering to the poor he 
was writing reports, or pleading with his friends to 
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respond in their behalf. He loved his poor. He saw 
their vices, filth, idleness, ingratitude, recklessness,— 
no man more. The coarse realities he saw wearied 
him, as they would have wearied any sensitive soul. 
But in the midst of all this darkness he was continu- 
ally coming on such examples of patience, self-denial, 
and heroic endurance that his faith in their final re- 
demption never wavered. He was convinced that 
cities need not have their haunts of crime, their 
abodes of poverty. The idea was wholly new. It was 
generally ridiculed, though a number of cities to-day 
have proved that Dr. Tuckerman was sound in his 
conclusion. He clearly perceived that one of the chief 
causes of the slum was intemperance, and was among 
the first to advocate prohibition. He did not dream 
that the lowly work he was doing was to live in the 
future as that of a great philanthropist. He toiled 
on for years actuated chiefly by love of the poor, and 
the hope that some day poverty in great cities would 
be brought under control. He did not think of his work 
as the work of a day, or a year, or a series of years, 
but of a lifetime. He wanted to grow old and die in 
the work he was doing. His poor were always with 
him,—in all companies and in all conversations. His 
religion was according to the broadest Unitarian in- 
terpretation. Few saw more crime and misery. Few, 
expressed more unbounded faith in God’s goodness. 
Affliction came to him often, but always his trust re- 
mained the same. No reverse of fortune could affect 
his sense of gratitude; and his greatest joy was to 
teach his religion to those in his parish-at-large who 
could not attend church. He ministered to the chil- 
dren of oppression in the name of the Master, asking 
no reward. 

The devotion and intelligent study given to poverty 
was sure to attract wide attention. Before the end 
came, his work was extensively known in America, 
and the reputation of the great Boston philanthropist 
had crossed the ocean to England and France. But 
the city of Boston derived the greatest benefit, and 
as Edward Everett Hale pointed out, Boston owes to 
the system founded by Joseph Tuckerman her assur- 
ance that in any great calamity her charitable insti- 
tutions will prove sufficient. Joseph Tuckerman made 
Boston the leader in the charitable movement which 
has since become world-wide. Excessive toil shortened 
his life, and he died a martyr to the cause he served. 
He would not have had it different. Dr. Channing 
and others implored him to rest, to seek change of 
scene, but without success. He insisted that the work 
must be done, that the task had been appointed him, 
and that he had no right to stop until it was finished. 

As a memorial of the achievements of this remark- 
able man, the Tuckerman School was founded in Bos: 
ton in 1907 at the instigation of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian Association, for 
the purpose of preparing young women for social ser- 
vice. Its courses have broadened until to-day instruc- 
tion is offered in a variety of subjects, including Bible 
Study, Methods of Teaching, Church School Organiza: 
tion, Church History, Story-telling, Parish Problems. 
and Home Nursing. January 18, the School celebrated 
Dr. Tuckerman’s birthday with appropriate ceremonies. 
Ninety-four years ago he commenced his memorable 
work for the poor of Boston. Channing prophesied 
truly when he said, “His name is one of the few among 
us which will be transmitted to remote posterity.” 

“He is a great man,” said Dr. Follen, after hearing 
him discourse on the claims of the poor. And so he 
was,—great in his humanity. That is enough to say 
of any man. 
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A Dear Philosopher 


Tum Damp ScHOOL OF BXPERIENCE AND 
OruprR Papers. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


It has been a peculiarly hard session in 
the School of Experience which the world 
has been forced to attend during the last 
five or six years. There could be no one 
better fitted than Dr. Crothers to serve 
as the genial, wise, witty, sympathetic 
private tutor who helps us to review the 
whole course of those years, to get at the 
heart of their lessons, and to prepare 
ourselves for an examination on their 
human meaning. 

There is hardly an essay in this delight- 
ful volume, no matter what its starting- 
point or its final goal, that does not touch 
on the changes of thought and of the con- 
duct of affairs brought about by the war; 
yet the range of subjects is refreshingly 
varied. There are discussions of educa- 
tional methods and prospects,—as in the 
paper that gives the book its title, “The 
Dame School of Experience,’ “The 
Teacher’s Dilemma,’ “The Perils of the 
Literate,” and “The Spiritual Adviser of 
Efficiency Experts.” 

There is illuminating interpretation of 
a widely read book in “Education in Pur- 
suit of Henry Adams.” There is keen and 
amusing criticism of Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks’s biographical 
Twain in “The Hibernation of Genius.” 
There is sane, straightforward, brief, and 
interesting statement of a historical sit- 
uation in “The Pilgrims.” There is a 
fine bit of psychological analysis in “The 
Unpreparedness of Liberalism.” And 
there is pure humor, of the kind that has 
coupled the name of Dr. Crothers with 
that of Charles Lamb, in “Every Man’s 
Natural Desire to be Somebody Else.” 

“There are times,’ says Dr. Crothers, 
“when men who have been our leaders 
grow discouraged. The old ways of doing 
necessary things become increasingly dif- 
ficult. Ancient customs of thinking and 
acting are discredited. We have come to 
the end of the road. Then we look to 
those who have not lost their sense of 
direction, and who seeing the distant city 
of their hopes delight to build a road to 
a fe 

Such a guide and helper is Dr. Crothers 
himself to a growing multitude of friends 
and disciples. IN ie Op 


Straight to Their Hearts 


THe CHRISTMAS CHILD. By Nora Archibald 
Smith. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Miss Smith writes straight to the hearts 
of her children audience, who feel at once 
the sincerity of a friend. She belongs to 
them first hand, not through the medium 
of interpreting grown-ups. What child 
would not recognize as meant for himself 
such captivating verses as “Meadow 
Talk,” “Young Sunday Hat,’ “The Thread 
and Needle Tree’? Perhaps. of all the 
poems in the book, those about Christmas 
are most charming. Miss Smith has 
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proved true the little verse by Lucy Lar- 
com which prefaces the book :— 


And I, for one, would much rather, 
Could I merit so sweet a thing, 

Be the poet of little children 

Than the laureate of a king. 


Learning to Sing 

Sone D5VICES AND JINGLES. By JHleanor 
Smith. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Illustrated in color by F. Liley Young. 

Miss Smith believes that all children 
may be taught to sing, be they naturally 
musical or not. To help the ‘“monotones,” 
of whom there are large numbers in all 
kindergartens and schools, she has made 
a book of tiny dialogues and games in 
song form, in which the teacher and chil- 
dren all take part. In the simplest song 
dialogues, the teacher sings a phrase and 
the child answers in one tone. As assur- 
ance is gained, the child progresses to 
phrase answers, then to a longer melody, 
until he has unconsciously mastered a 
whole tune. Children also learn without 
effort to recognize intervals and to dis- 
criminate pitch by means of delightful 
“street cries’’ which appeal to their sense 
of fun. The object of the book is to teach 
children to sing, and Miss Smith cleverly 
gains her technical ends by play methods. 


Essays on Psychics 
PSYCHICAL MISCELLANEA. By Arthur Hill. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace € Howe. 1920. 
This book of papers is dignified in tone 
and excellent in literary style. Each essay 


sketch of Mark /is complete in itself, and each deals with 


some aspect of psychical research. The 
author says: “Mrs. Sidgewick, widow of 
the Professor and sister of Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four, has made a eareful psychological 
study of the case of Mrs. Piper... and 
her conclusion is that though telepathy 
from the dead is probably shown. . 
the controls themselves are dream-frag- 
ments of the medium’s mind. The author, 
while he refuses to pronounce judgment 
on this, declares that he considers much 
of this evidence a “dodge of the sublimi- 
nal to get the over-anxious normal con- 
sciousness temporarily out of the way.” 
The reviewer agrees with this, for in a 
wide personal experience with messages 
through Ouija and automatie writing 
which purported to come from the other 
world, there was strong evidence that 
these were fragments from the subliminal 
mind. The unconscious is always ready 
to break into consciousness by some. such 
technical means as this, and such writers 
as Hereward Carrington especially warn 
the would-be medium against this. 

The author questions the therapeutic 
value of hypnotism. In his own case, al- 
though he consulted eminent hypnotists, 
he got no beneficial results. One chapter 
deals with Christian Science and another 
presents a pantheistic philosophy of the 
earth as a living being. : 


Religion and Spirits 
THE RELIGION Of THE SPrRIT WoRLD. By G. 
Henslow, M.A. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
A readable book, probably the first book 
to deal exhaustively with the religion of 
the spirit world. The author restates 


‘that “the first and most important truth 


stated by all the spirits who communicate 
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with us on religious matters is that we 
must regard this world as the opportunity 
for preparing ourselves for the next by 
means of the forming of character, by 
exhibiting on all occasions the Christ-like 
conduct.” 

There are three propositions in regard to 
the future life: (1) the continuity of con- 
scious personality ; (2) man does not pass 
at once into either heaven or hell; (3) we 
enter at once into an intermediate state. 

Some of the spirit messages are worthy 
of quotation. Private Dowding, recently 
passed over, writes: “It is dangerous to 
live in and for yourself. Tell this to my 
fellows with emphasis. ...I cannot re- 
member doing anything really worth 
while. I never looked outside myself.” 


Deadly Perfect Peace 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
By G. T. Patrick. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1920. 

This illuminating book should be read 
by reformers and all who are afraid of 
reform. The author is a psychologist 
and raises the pertinent question whether 
our plans for social improvement and re- 
construction would satisfy even if they 
were realized. His answer is an emphatic 
no. Only a theoretical, dehumanized, de- 
natured man, he says, would be content 
with a régime in which efficiency, an ade- 
quate scale of living, comforts, and con- 
veniences, regular and universal work, 
and abundant leisure were the ends at- 
tained. These are not the things real 
men want, the men revealed by the study 
of psychology and history, the men who 
live by instincts developed in hundreds of 
thousands of years, instincts that can be 
temporarily repressed but not destroyed. 
The man who is moved mainly by eco- 
nomic motives does not exist. The real 


-|homo wants play and danger, domina- 


tion, gain and glory, adventure and a 
career. We should, with our inherited 
natures, find a régime of perfect peace 
and plenty and safety as deadly dull as 
Chautauqua was to William James. 
Hither unrest or social stagnation would 
follow. Civilization has been imposed on 
a nature which it does not fit. What we 
must do is to see the superficial nature 
of most of the social theories of our day 
and strive to find a social order that will 
give scope to basic human interests, to 
the indestructible moving forces in human 
nature, and make work and necessary 
duty interesting,—in short, reconcile the 
love of romance with the needs of prac- 
tical life. A static Utopia would not con- 
tent the actual human nature which is 
the material out of which a social order 
must be built. i 

What men really want, the author 
thinks, is not immunity from danger and 
strife and trouble, not a régime in which 
all their troubles are over, but life, with 
its struggle, excitement, risk, victory, 
hope, and love and loyalty and self-sacri- 
fice, a life in which all their powers are 
brought into play. He discusses the 
centrifugal tendencies that threaten to 
disrupt society, and, while he sees the 
fine idealism which is more abundant 
to-day than ever before, he recognizes 
the fact that our civilization is not se- 
cure, that it may have come to an 
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impasse. At any rate, he is sure that it 
cannot be saved by the success of the 
plans of economic rationalism, which aims 
to exploit the forces of nature for the con- 
venience of mankind and the satisfaction 
of their desires. He has little hope of social 
salvation through legislation or through 
the increase and better distribution of 
wealth. Help must come through the 
better education of our sentimental, ro- 
mantic, venturesome, restless, and un- 
disciplined people. Who will teach the 
teachers? Wise social leaders. Where 
shall these be found and trained? The 
answer is that it is doubtful whether they 
are found—they appear. The main thing 
is not to make imperfect men comfortable, 
since this may mean physical and moral 
degeneration for. a race trained in the 
school of hardship, but to try to make 
them perfect. “Probably what we need is 
a new interpretation of religion which 
shall sweep the world and snatch us out 
of our devotion to self and our narrow 
class interests.” And so we come round 
again to what this age is beginning to 

see,—that religion is an essential factor 
in social as well as individual life. The 
book is clear, well-written, and will re- 
pay study. 


Some New Poetry-Books 


Az RR." 

VERSE OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 
Fletcher Taylor. Boston: 
Company. 

Miss Taylor has a gift for verse-writing, 
slender, but no less genuine. Her poems 
are saturated with sincere feeling. They 
show vision, and no small measure of 
religious emotion. She is particularly 
successful in her sonnets, always a severe 
‘test for the poet. There is also some 
good nature-verse, as well as a sheaf of 
lyrics inspired by the war. These, like 
most of the other poems contained in this 
thin volume, reveal imagination wedded 
to apt phrasing and deep love for the 
beautiful and good. ; 


By Abigail 
Small, Maynard & 


* CLOUDS AND COBBLESTONES: 
Hortense Flexner. 
Company. 

Here are more clouds than cobble- 
stones. The author has a keen sense of 
rhythm. Her lines, many of them, sing. 
They are also imaginative and colorful. 
They likewise show a decided gift of close 
observation. If Miss Flexner would re- 
sist the temptation to write vers libre, and 
confine herself to the classic forms of 
verse structure, her work would gain in 
power. As it is, it shows good promise. 


Porms. By 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Heart oF New ENGLAND. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
_Singularly well chosen is the title of 
this little book. Its author has a deep 
understanding of old New England. Its 
pages are fragrant with the atmosphere 
of the Old Colony. These poems are un- 
_ assuming. Many of them are pleasantly 
: Suggestive of Whittier in their love of the 
past, their sympathy with the hardships 
and struggles of our ancestors. Their 
patriotism is also exalted and sincere, Es- 
_ pecially timely are the poems dealing 
cally with Pilgrim themes. 
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SHapow Versus. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 

A sheaf of short poems, each printed by 
itself on a tall page, with broad margins. 
Paper and letter press are of the best. 
Mr. Bradford’s art is delicately precise. 
His verse is thoughtful, its most notable 
characteristic being the sting which most 
of it, scorpion-like, carries in its tail. Of 
its general quality, one brief example 
will suffice :— 

Yours? 
If I should lay 
My soul right bare, 
You would shrink away, 
And shudder and stare, 
And ery, ‘‘In the whole 
Wide world naught cures 
Such a putrid soul.”— 
How about yours? 


WASTE PAPER PHILOSOPHY: TO WHICH HAS 
BEEN ADDED MAGPIES IN PICARDY AND OTHER 
Ponms. By T. P. Cameron Wilson. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

Captain Wilson was an English scholar 
and writer who fell in action in Flanders 
in 1918. He had already become known 
as a valued contributor to the better 
British weeklies. His prose and verse 
reveal a sensitive nature gifted with keen 
insight and high courage. They bear elo- 
quent testimony to the awful sacrifice of 
young genius which England offered on 
the altars of the god of war. 


Hipr AND Senpk. By Christopher Morley. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

All lovers of good fun and good poetry 
will revel in this little book. Much of 
its contents suggest H. C. Bunner at his 
best. There is the same gentle humor, 
the same delicate appreciation of simple 
pleasures and homely joys. Not a little 
of this verse has the true poetic flavor, 
while the rest is incidental verse of the 
finest flavor, gay, whimsical, merry. Best 
of all, the collection closes with a group 
of pretended translations from the Chi- 
nese which are admirable fooling, and at 
the same time reveal Mr. Morley in a 
new character, that of ‘a skilful and clever 
parodist. His versions of the lyrics of 
such well-known Chinese poets as No Sho, 
P’ur Fish, Po Lil Chile, Say Wen, Chu 


Pep-Sin, and O’Boi are capital. 


A Business Genius in Religion 

RELIGION AND BUSINESS. By Roger W. Bab- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Religion and: Business is such a book 
as would be expected from a writer of 
Mr. Babson’s ideas and breadth of experi- 
ence. Now and then an author appears 
who has the happy faculty of writing an 
interesting book on religion. This one 
thrills with the romance of religion in 
action. It is dramatic. It might almost 
be made into a play. Mr. Babson has 
gathered many facts about the history of 
religion, and conceived many original 
ideas about the present practice and fu- 
ture application of Christianity. The book 
is a valuable text-book for ministers, 
quite distinct from such as are taught at 
theological schools, Likewise, the book is 
filled with instructive and inspiring sug- 
gestions for business men. Mr. Babson is 
one of the nation’s builders. His book, 
while it criticises churches for their re- 
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stricted programme, lack of courage and 
foresight, is constructive. The author 
outlines a daring and entirely original 
method of procedure for Christianity. He 
says that the greatest undeveloped force 
is religion, and that the church which 
soonest makes this discovery will control 
society. -The prophetic note is the best 
characteristic of the book—a declaration 
of faith in the certain ability to develop 
in men a virtue and capacity hitherto 
only dreamed of. Like most things this 
remarkable man does, the book is touched 
with genius. Ministers should read it to 
discover a living interpretation of their 
dearest hopes. Business men should read 
it to discover what they have looked for 


in vain in generations of theoretical 
Christianity. ‘ 
Detective Yarn 
“No CuLun!” By James Hay, Jr. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Your detective story worthy the name 
opens with a mysterious crime, a crime 
which may have been committed from a 
variety of motives; as the story unfolds, 
a succession of innocent people are 
brought under suspicion, a host of baf- 
fling clues are run down, and conviction 
at last is fastened upon some one hitherto 
wholly unsuspected. Measured by this 
standard, Mr. Hay’s story reveals many 
tokens of excellence. The problem to be 
solved is a peculiarly difficult one. The 
various threads of the plot are cleverly 
traced out. The reader is kept in sus- 
pense until the closing chapter, almost to 
the final page. 


John Martin 


JOHN MarTIN’s Big Book. Boston and New 
York: John Martin’s House, Inc., and Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

All the stories, poems, and little plays 
in John Martin’s Big Book are gathered 
from past issues of John Martin’s Book, a 
magazine for children between the ages 
of three and ten. John Martin and all 
children understand each other,—that is 
their great secret. He meets them on their 
own ground, gives them everything they 
instinctively want,—stories merry or sober 
to meet their moods, poems that awaken 
their interest in the living world about 
them, and pictures just as children want 
pictures to be. Throughout his Book, John 
Martin always lifts a pointing finger up- 
ward. He and all children are playfel- 
lows and fast friends and all children 
love him and his Book. 


ee 
Any book reviewed in THe RecistrR 
may be obtained at the list price from the 
BrEacon Press Book SHop, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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A Cold Morning 
MARJORIE DILLON 


This morning early when I woke © 

I thought I’d lost my nose; 
I blew my breath—it looked like smoke, 
Such times it doesn’t pay to poke! 

I wiggled all my toes. 


Then told my nice warm bed good-by, 
And out I bravely popped. 

I made my shoes and stockings fly, 

But how I shook and shivered, my! 
Then down the stairs I hopped. 


Before the kitchen fire aglow 

I ate my egg and toast. 
Outside the ground was white with snow, 
And I was glad of that, you know, 

For now I'll go and coast. 


Tales of the Mayflower Children 


Love Finps tor Way 
PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUV 


“Let’s hunt for pickerel-weed and fire- 
weed for Patience’ birthday nosegays,” 
said Love Brewster to his brother Wrest- 
ling, one bright summer afternoon. “Our 
stints are done and mother will not mind, 
for I heard her say she was minded to 
make the table gay for Patience.” 

“And there be bayberries near hy,” said 
Wrestling, falling in with the plan readily. 
“We could get some for the candles she 
makes against the dark, winter nights. 
Only we had better take Giles Hopkins 
and Resolved White along to help pick the 
flowers and berries.” 

“Giles hath some distemper and is 
abed, and Resolved is too little to trudge 
with us,” objected Love. 

“He will not find it harder than carry- 
ing Peregrine about all day, barring when 
he is asleep, and even then he must needs 
watch the cradle. Truly, Mistress Winslow 
hath great wit in finding things to keep 
Resolved busy. Besides, I promised he 
should go on our next flower hunt.” 

- “Then you must make good your word,” 
said Elder Brewster, looking up from his 
book. “Promises must be kept.” 

This put an end to Love’s objections, and 
the two boys set out at once to ask Mis- 
tress Winslow if her little stepson, Re- 
solved White, might go with them. 

“And what am I to do with Peregrine, 
and the house to look after and supper to 
get? I wonder ye should think of it!” 

“Think of what?’ asked Master Wins- 
low, coming to the door. 

“Why, of Resolved going off flower- 
hunting with the Brewster boys, forsooth.”’ 

“Did the Elder agree to it?” asked Mas- 
ter Winslow. 

“Father gave us leave, for to-morrow 
Patience hath a birthday and we would 
surprise her with nosegays.” ~ 

“Why then, wife, ’twere a nice courtesy 
to let Resolved help prepare the birthday 
festival What say you, if I take Re- 
solved’s place with Peregrine?’ and Mas- 
ter Winslow laughed. 

“As you like, but mark you, Peregrine 
will make you rue your rashness.” 

Resolyed’s pale, sober face flushed with 
delight. He was actually going on a 
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jaunt with two boys stronger, bigger, and 
older than himself! 

“Since your father thinks fit, go,” said 
Mistress Winslow. “But mind you do not 
lag behind, complaining of your legs.” 

“I will go as far as the others and say 
not a word of my legs,’ said Resolved, 
stoutly, and the three boys started off on 
their quest. 

The woods, fields, swamps, and marshes 
were gay with the bright wild flowers of 
the season, and each brilliant cluster they 
found encouraged the children to go far- 
ther on their quest. 

“IT know where there be big patches of 
cardinal-flowers and bayberries in plenty,” 
said Wrestling, pointing toward the forest. 
“In the fields on the other side. I went 
through there with Keen Hye and Dew-of- 
the-Moon.” 

“Aye, Keen Eye knows the place, but it 
were bad travelling without a guide,” said 
the prudent Love. 

“Do not I remember the paths? If you 
be afraid, turn about and take Resolved 
back to his own door.” 

Love’s face flushed, for no boy likes to 
have it hinted that he is afraid of any- 
thing. “If you go farther, Wrestling, I 
bear you company, but if we be lost, you 
will bear the blame of losing Resolved.” 

“T will take the blame if there be blame 
to bear,’ answered Wrestling, loftily. 

“Be you quite sure, Wrestling?” said 
Resolved, doubtfully. 

“As sure as I am that you are a little 
silly,” said Wrestling as he strode forward, 
a boastful smile on his lips. On, and on, 
and-on, he went, followed by Love and 
Resolved. Now and again he turned in 
this direction or that, always saying, “The 
bayberries are a bit beyond; we will find 
them soon, never fear.” 

But Resolved was growing very weary, 
and Love was decidedly uneasy, for the 
forest trees were thicker and larger at 
each step, and the trail they followed grew 
fainter and fainter. At last they came 
to a standstill. In every direction the 
forest stretched dark and mysterious 
about them, and Wrestling had turned so 
often that he had eompletely lost his 
bearings. 

“How far be the bayberries, now?” 
asked Resolved, in a quavering voice. “O 
Wrestling, let us go home!” and a tear 
rolled down his cheek. Wrestling would 
very gladly have done this very thing had 
he known which way to turn, but he 
looked about and realized that he did not 
know where he was or in which direction 
lay Plymouth Towne. 

“T told you you didn’t know,” said Love. 
“You have brought us on a wild-goose 
chase for bayberries and lost us—that’s 
what you have done!” At these words 
Resolved broke into loud sobs and cries. 
Wrestling was overwhelmed with mortifi- 
cation, for there was no longer any doubt 
about it. He did not know how to get 
home, and it was growing late. “It will 
come to me in a minute,” he said, trying 
to speak easily; “that is, if Resolved will 
but cease his howling.” 

“T am lost! I am-+lost! And I shall 
never see mother or Peregrine again! You 
are a wicked boy to lose me!’ shrieked 
Resolved, now thoroughly terrified. 


“It is not so late, but a storm is com-! 
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ing, I think,’ said Love, at last, seeing 
nothing could comfort the wretched Re- 
solved. “Now listen, Wrestling. ’Twill 
never do to make Resolved take another 
step, and he cannot be left alone. 
stay here with him and let me try to find 
the way back.” 

“But ’tis I who have been here before 
and should find the way soonest,” objected 
Wrestling. “I knew the path till’— 

“Well, you do not seem to know it now,” 
said Love, dryly, “so you had better let 
some one else try to get out of this mess. 


Mistress Winslow will be sorely vexed, - 


and I know not what our father will say.” 

“Have your way, then,’ replied Wrest- 
ling, sullenly, “but if Resolved and I be 
lost in one place and you in another, ’twill 
make a sorry bit of trouble for the Ply- 
mouth folk, I trow.” 

“T will come back if I cannot find the 
way out,” said Love, bravely. “This is 
what I will do. I will leave marks by 
which you may follow after me. After 


I have had the start by a half-hour, you — 


must set out with Resolved and follow the 
bits of my smock I will tie on bushes.” 
So saying, Love pulled off his doublet and 
tore a great.strip from his under-garment. 

“Will not your mother be angry to see 
your smock spoiled?” asked Resolved, stop- 
ping his lamentations, in his ‘wonder. 

“A smock be easier to replace than three 
boys,” replied Love. Then, tying a bit of 
cloth to the nearest clump of bushes, he 
set off on his venture. 

“Now which is east and which is west?” 
he kept saying over to himself, for if he 
could get his bearings, he could go back to 
the settlement. ‘‘Marry, I wish I had the 
compass that Master Allerton lost in these 
very woods a fortnight since! But father 
says if we do but trust in God when lost 
in the wilderness, He will guide us if we 
try to find the right path, and truly this 
be a wilderness, and the path that leads 
to father-and mother and home must be 
the right path, so I will not be afraid.” 

At last he came to a place where the 
trees grew very close together, and he 
stood still beneath a large oak and looked 
about him. A faint trail ran on either side 
of the tree. Which should he take? He 
stopped to examine the crossed twigs that 
showed that some one had lately been at 
this spot, and as he did so, spied some- 
thing that glinted like metal in the moss 
at the tree’s roots. He knelt, and putting 
out his hand, grasped the shining object. 
In a moment his heart gave a great thump, 
for it was a compass framed in a copper 
setting,—the lost compass of Master Isaac 
Allerton! The needle pointed north and 
at once he knew where he was. The right- 
hand trail led back to Plymouth Towne! 
Slipping the treasure into his pocket, he 
put his hands to his mouth and gave a 
loud halloo. Back into the dark forest the 
cheering cry carried, and Wrestling heard, 
and knew that Love had found the path. 

“Come, ery-baby! Since I brought you 
here, I must needs fetch you back. Climb 
on my back, for your short legs be of little 
use. We will follow Love’s trail-marks 
for he hath found the path.” 

It was a forlorn little group that stood 


‘at Master Winslow’s door that night at 


twilight. ; q 
“Whatever ails Resolved that he rides 


Do you © 
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Wrestling Brewster as a monkey rides a 
donkey?” cried Mistress Winslow, as Mas- 
ter Winslow lifted the footsore Resolved 
from his perch. “And where be the flowers 
and bayberries?” 

’ “We lost them, as we lost ourselves,” 
answered Wrestling, in some embarrass- 
ment. 

“T was puzzled and could not keep track 
of the path, but Love found it and we fol- 
lowed his marks and so eaece we be at 
last.” 

“You boasted overmuch once more,” said 
a deep voice from the shadows, as Elder 
Brewster stepped forward. 

“It was a hard matter, father,” said 
Love, generously, wishing to shield his 
brother. “If I had not stumbled upon this, 
I might not have been so lucky,” and he 
held out the compass. . 

“Tsaac Allerton’s lost, compass!” ex- 
claimed Master Winslow. “Of a surety he 
will be pleased to have it again!” 

“Were you greatly afeared, Love?” 

«- questioned Mistress Winslow. 

“T remembered what father said about 

God guiding lost folk, if they were hunting 
the right path,” said the little boy.. 
- “He trusted in God,’ said the Elder, 
solemnly. “Good friends, the boy hath 
taught us the lesson that trusting brings 
courage and Love finds the way.” 


(Copyright, 1921) 


The Song of the Living Trees 
ANNE BLAIR 

One frosty morning, a week after 
’ Christmas, a small Christmas tree, its 
needles already brittle, topped an ash- 
barrel on the curb in front of a pretty 
white house. 

“How good it is to smell the fresh air 


again!” murmured the little tree. “And 
to see the blue sky overhead! Houses 
are no place for trees, never, never, 


never!” A gentle breeze swayed the little 
tree’s branches, and each branch repeated 
“Never, never, never,” till the whole tree 
sang the plaintive little song. 

Up the next driveway a cheery whistling 
man wheeled an ash-can also topped by a 
faded Christmas tree. On the curb, close 
to the first ash-can, he deposited his load 
and went whistling down the driveway 
and into the house. 

The second little Christmas tree was 
looking straight up at the blue sky so hard 
that at first it saw nothing else, not even 
its little fellow-tree, though their branches 
were almost brushing. 


“Ah, the dear blue sky again!” breathed 

. « _ the second little tree. “The dear blue sky 
' and the sweet cold air! I thought I 

, should never be out of doors again, never, 


never, never,” and the same little breeze, 
still blowing softly, murmured from branch 
to branch till the second little Christmas 
tree was singing a sad little “never” song, 
too. Presently it heard the first little 
Christmas tree singing the same song, and 
then it stopped looking at the bright blue 
sky and saw its little brother-tree. ‘“Oh,” 
said the second little tree, “are your 
needles brittle, too?” 

“Brittle, every one,” sighed the first 
little tree. 

“What's to become of us now?’ asked 
the second little tree. 
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“We go with the ashes, I suppose,” said 
the first little tree. “We can’t go back 
and grow in our own forest,—that I 
know,—because our roots are cut off.” 

“And it was just for one night!” 
mourned the second little tree. “Did they 
want you for more than one night?” 

“Just one night,” said the first little 
tree. “They hung me with tinsel and 
sprinkled what they called snow on me, 
and a gold paper star they fastened on 
my topmost twig, and it was for just one 
night.” 

“The very same happened to me,” said 
the second little tree. “Powdery snow out 
of a box. Have they never seen real snow 
glittering on our branches on a sparkly 
Christmas morning?” 

“That’s it,” agreed the first little tree. 
“Tf they want us to look our best, why 
don’t they come to us, in our own forests, 
and see hundreds and hundreds of us 
sparkling in the winter sunshine? And as 
for the gold star, our long finger-tops point 
to the real shining stars every night in 
the forest. Why don’t they look up at 
the real gold stars? They’re as much 
shinier than the paper gold ones as real 
snow is sparklier than the poor dust they 
sprinkled over us.” 

“And I suppose they do the same thing 
to trees like us every Christmas?” 

“I suppose so,—and look at* all the 
houses, and think of all the little happy 
growing trees that have to die for them 
every year. A tree to a house.” 

“T liked the children,” said the second 
little tree. ‘And they liked me,—but just 
for one night.” 

“T liked the children, too,” said the first 
little tree. “But they’ve taken away all 
the rest of my life in the green forest.” 

“They wouldn’t cut us down, any of 
us, maybe, if they knew how much we 
like to live,’ said the second little tree. 

“Why can’t they dig us up, very, very 
earefully, if they must have a tree, and 
wrap our roots up ‘and plant us quickly 
in the dooryard? It wouldn’t be the for- 
est, but we’d still have the sky and the 
stars, and the snow in winter, and our 
bird playfellows in summer.” 

“T wouldn’t mind that so very much,” 
said the second little tree. “I’d like to 
look in the lighted windows at night and 
see the children. I did like the children, 
but I never want to be imside a stuffy 
house again, never, never, never!” 

“Then one Christmas tree would do for 
each house forever,” said the first little 
tree. ‘We'd let them hang their presents 
on us, out of doors, every Christmas. Why 
couldn’t, they? I like the children, too. 
They’d love to dance around us in the 
snow, in the sweet fresh air, better than 


in the house, I know they would! How 
can we tell them?” 
“They'd understand, somehow, if all 


the trees told them,—they understand us 
better than grown-ups.” 

“Would they? How do you know?” 

“The way their eyes shine,” said the 
second little tree, and instantly the first 
little tree knew that of course that was 
the right reason. 

“There'll be other thrown-away trees in 
the ash-cart,” said the second little tree. 
“See them on the sidewalk, waiting as 
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we are, as far down the street as we can 
see.” 

“We'll tell them, too,” said the first 
little tree, “and then all together we'll 
tell the living trees near us, wherever 
we're finally thrown away, and they’ll sing 
the message, everywhere!” 

“Of course! From tree to tree, with 
every wind that blows! No other song till 
next Christmas, and perhaps by that time 
all the children will understand.” 

“They will understand, because they love 
us as we love them.” 

“And when they understand, they won’t 
want us to die, just to make them happy 
for one night.” 

“Do you really think that our living 
brother-trees will sing the song so loud 
and clear that by next Christmas, if chil- 
dren have Christmas trees at all, they will 
have little outdoor growing ones?” 

“If it’s left to the children, there’ll never 
be any more indoor Christmas trees. They 
don’t want to hurt us,—I know they 
don’t,—and anyway they’ll think it much 
more fun to dance around us,. alive and 
out of doors, the squeaky snow under their 
happy feet, and the truly-golden stars 
shining in the sky over their heads. Let’s 
not mind that we have to die, because 
we've thought a way out for the others,— 
all the other little trees still growing 
in the forests. Let’s just trust the chil- 
dren. They’ll understand just the minute 
they hear the song that all the trees will 
sing to them every day, with every stir- 
ring wind, gentle or strong, from this 
day on.” 

“They'll understand? Then bless the 
children!” said the first little tree just 
as the rattle of a heavy ash-cart was 
heard far down the street. 


Phonograph Teaches Parrots 


Formerly, parrot-trainers had to spend 
many weary hours with each bird to teach 
it the few time-worn phrases which make 
up the usual conversation of parrotdom. 
Now the phonograph has come to the 
rescue of the long-suffering teachers. 
Hour after hour the machine plays the 
record to a group of listening parrots 
till the words are etched upon their 
brains as surely as they are grooved upon 
the revolving record. Who wouldn’t be 
driven in desperation to say, “Polly wants 
a cracker,” after listening to nothing else 
for hours? 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their owm 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can opea 
their homes to children, without charge ee at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Browa, 
Rev. sary ae Burns, Lincoln Davis, 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
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Church with Will to Live 


One of the first ‘institutional’ bodies in 

the country ts again to the fore 

A pioneer church of a pioneer faith has 
been the People’s Church in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. True to the spirit of its founders, 
it has been willing to make new paths. 
True to its pioneer mission, it has kept 
its eyes steadily on the future. It has 
known blind trails, but, undaunted, it 
has kept to its true mission of testing out 
the new theory, of trying the new way, 
of launching the new movement. It has 
been compelled to turn back from the 
blind lead to the main highway more than 
once, but it has never lost courage nor 
ceased to find its ultimate goal. 

There is still living in Kalamazoo one 
of ‘the ten charter members of the Uni- 
tarian church founded there in 1856. Her 
name is Mrs. Allen Potter.* She can tell 
of her stage-coach wedding journey to 
her bridal home—the scattered Western 
village sprawling over the valley and 
along the river. She can tell of the first 
meetings of a liberal group gathered in 
Firemen’s Hall to listen to the missionary 
from Boston, Mr. Russell. She can tell 
of the company who two years later gath- 
ered around ‘their first pastor, Mr. Flagg, 
to form the Unitarian church. Then came 
the first church building which the tire- 
less labor of the devoted women and the 
co-operation of the business men of the 
village made possible. How the needles 
flew, and what church suppers were 


served before the church was built and 
paid for! 


) 


A beautiful little Gothic chapel, 
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it was, with its white walls, its square 
pews upholstered at the hands of the tire- 
less ladies themselves, its red plush and 
carved oak pulpit furniture that is still 
preserved in the newer church. 

In 1865, Rey. C. G. Howland succeeded 
Rey. S. B. Flagg as pastor of the flourish- 
ing congregation and served it until 1880. 
In 1889, after two brief pastorates, Rey. 
Caroline Bartlett (now Caroline Bartlett 
Crane) was called from her parish in 
South Dakota to take up the work. The 
little church had fallen at that time into 
evil days. It was weak, discouraged, and 
faction-torn. It had had no regular ser- 


* Mrs. Potter died after the article was pre- 
pared for publication. 
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vices and no Sunday-school for three 
years. She herself tells with inimitable 
wit of her reception. The church, some 
of the people told her, ought, in their 
opinion, to be kept up in order to have 
a minister there in case of funerals. This 
did not seem so funny to the young woman 
who had come there with all of the ardor 
and hopes of a crusader for truth. But 
pretty soon the tide turned, “and even 
the dear old people,” she tells us, “con- 
cluded not to die for awhile, but to stay 
and work in the church.” 

And now times had changed. A new 
quality had come into the spirit and work 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH OF KALAMAZOO 


of the Western Conference, following the 
spirit and work of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
It was decided that the church must be 
entirely free of dogma and intellectual 
requirements for admission or co-opera- 
tion. The body must meet on a platform 
of good works. Anda religion or a church 
which did not devote itself to the prac- 
tical application of its faith had failed 
of its faith, A new bond of union was 
adopted by this particular church, which 
should formally embody this new spirit, 
basing the church life upon the purpose 
to do good. But the small Gothic church, 
with room enough only for a service of 
worship and the meetings of the Women’s 
Society and church school, was not adapted 
to the achievement of these purposes. A 


new church was built, dedicated in 
1894, with auditorium, parlors, gymna- 
sium, manual-training rooms, dining- 


rooms, kitchen, and Sunday-school rooms 
and stage—completely equipped for all 
the activities of an institutional church 
before a name had been coined to describe 
it—indeed, before many of the religious 
workers of the country were awake to 
the possibility of the idea. And there it 
stands to-day, a monument largely to the 
vision and enterprise and energy of the 
young woman who served it until 1898, 
and the courage and steadfast devotion 
of her faithful followers. , 

Of the activities of that church in the 
years since 1894, volumes might be writ- 
ten. Within its walls were started the 
community’s first kindergarten, manual- 
training, and domestic science courses, and 
women’s gymnasium, which were eventu- 
ally taken over by the public schools be- 
cause of the demand created there. The 
Frederick Douglass Club was organized 
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and fostered within its doors. This club 
has now developed into the Douglass Col- 
ored Community Club, with rooms and a 
secretary of its own. For years, an Byen- 
ing Rest Hour gave an excellent dinner, 
reading and rest-room privileges, and a 
gymnasium class to the working-girls of 
the city for the modest sum of fifteen cents. 

At the time the new church was built, 
the name of the organization was changed 
to People’s Church, in order that no 
creedal consideration should bar any per- 
son from co-operating in its work. ‘The 
church was to be a church of good works, 


a community church where people should 
unite to serve people. 
The church has an 
endowment for philan- 
thropic work which in- 
sures an income of 
$400 annually. Thisis 
known as the MHub- 
bard-Heinika Fund. 
This autumn the re- 
sponsibility for carry- 
ing forward the ideals 
and traditions of the 
church were laid upon 

the shoulders of a 

young woman. Rey. 
Julia N. Budlong is a 
Westerner, from North 

. Dakota and California, 
of the blood of pio- 
neers. The church body 
has gathered loyally to 
her support. 

The regular church activities show signs , 
of healthy life. The church school has 
doubled its attendance and gave a beauti- 
ful Christmas pageant. The Women’s So- 
ciety, loyal and faithful through the years 
of discouragement, has put a new roof on 
the church and decorated the pastor’s 
study and the chureh parlors. The Chan- 
ning Club, for young people, meets Sunday 
evening for tea and a talk. From the 
small group of church adherents, almost 
all of the church’s Campaign quota of 
$2,000 has been raised, and the additional 
amount it is hoped will be subscribed at 
the annual meeting in January. The 
Michigan Conference was entertained in 
October, together with the Sunday School 
Society at its autumn meetings. A course 
of lectures by George BH. O’Dell of the 
Ethical Culture Society of Grand Rapids 
has been arranged for the first of the year. 


Rev. George Almay 

There passed away on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 12, at his apartments, “The Lor- 
raine,’ Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rey. George Almay, an English Unitarian 
minister who came to this country over 
thirty years ago. Born in London nearly 
seventy years ago, Mr. Almay was edu- 
cated for the Baptist ministry and occu- 
pied the pulpits of several prominent 
churches in that denomination. Later he 
entered the Unitarian fellowship, but after 
settling in the United States he filled the 
pulpit of only one Unitarian church as its 
settled pastor. He became widely known, 
however, among the New England churches 


as an ‘occasional preacher of unusual 
forcefulness. His sermons were remark- 
able for their literary exactness, and were © 
always delivered most impressively. 


————— 
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Later, he withdrew from the ministry | lied much on his knowledge and judgment ! 
and identified himself as a chemist with|in the distribution of the income thereof. 
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a business firm in Boston. For twenty-;They found him wise and sagacious. 


one years, up to the date of his physical 
breakdown, which was caused by a blow 
from a golf-ball, he did a great deal of 
work as an oil chemist and tester for the 
Standard Oil Company and other oil cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Almay also possessed fine artistic 
taste, being a painter of many interesting 
pictures and a violinist of more than aver- 
age ability. After the funeral services in 
his apartments on Friday, January 14, the 
remains were taken to Mount Auburn 


- Cemetery, where they were cremated. The 


ashes will later be forwarded to London, 
to be interred in the family lot in Ken- 
sington Churchyard. 


Death of Henry Clay McDougall 


A man of grace and usefulness, who lived 
abundantly, and was by all beloved 


Rey. Henry Clay McDougall, for twenty- 
one years minister of the Unitarian 
church, Franklin, N.H., died at his home 
on January 38. Mr. McDougall prepared 
for the ministry at Harvard Divinity 
School, graduating in 1885. He served 
pastorates in Rockland, Mass., Madison, 
Wis., Marblehead, Mass. He went to 
Franklin in 1899. Among his important 
offices were Vice-President of the American 
Unitarian Association, and president of 
the board of trustees of Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H. Mr. McDougall was born 
in Ypsilanti, 
He is survived by a wife and two sons. 
The funeral services were held in his own 
church, Thursday, January 6. Rey. George 


H. Patterson of Concord, N.H., conducted | 
|but working for and with Him,—Henry 


them. Rey. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot delivered 
an address in intimate and beautiful ap- 
preciation of Mr. McDougall’s life, char- 


acter, and achievements for te cause of 


religion and the church. 


Hon. Clarence E. Carr of Andover, N.H., 
a long-time friend and co-worker with Mr. 
McDougall, especially at the Academy, 
thus pays tribute :— 


1850-1921 
Henry Clay McDougall: An Appreciation 
So he died in the faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 
And still we can add to that line 
He lived for it, too. 
It was thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside. 
Let us talk of the life that he led, 
And not that he died. 
A strong man has gone. Dear, good Mr. 
McDougall is no longer with us. The city | 
where he lived and labored, the enter- | 


prises of which he was a part, will not, 


seem quite the same to us again. 


His activities covered many fields. If) 
there was work to do and others were 
not willing or available, he was always 


ready. Most of his vacations consisted 
not in changing the nature of his work, 
but in the field of his activities. 


community that needed him, or some pub- 
lie service to be rendered. 


ial The trustees of a noble trust for re- 


ligious purposes in New Hampshire re- 


Mich., November 22, 1850. |° 
| tor, patriot; 


Always 
there was some poor church to help, some | 


For nearly twenty years he was secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association, and its-moving spirit. Such 
was his influence that he came to be 
known as the “Unitarian Bishop of New 
Hampshire.” 

Valuable as his work was otherwise, 
perhaps the greatest loss is that which 
falls on Proctor Academy, with which 
he has been connected as trustee or pres- 
ident since 1900. In that work he sought 
to carry out the purposes of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association whose 
members incorporated and organized it. 
He saw its possibilities as a spiritual and 
educational force when it was little more 
than a vision. He never wavered in his 
support. 

He worked for education, temperance, 
good schools, good order, better condi- 
tions. He was glad to give help and get 
it. He loved men, not from aloft, but as 
his fellows. He understood and appreci- 


ated points of view different from his own! 


and was tolerant of them. One of the 
things which touched me deeply at his 
funeral was the floral tribute of his 
Polish friends. They knew his heart as 
I knew his heart, and we were one in our 
sorrow. 

The closing of all business in the city 
of Franklin, N.H., during the hour of his 
funeral was testimony to his worth by 
the people who knew him best. 

Henry Clay McDougall, preacher, pas- 
clear-headed, patient, wide- 


visioned; strong of purpose, simple of 


‘heart, untiring in service; a true citizen 


and neighbor; not waiting for the Lord, 


Clay McDougall, hail and farewell! 
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Observe Young People’s Week 


In response to call of president, services 
will be conducted by members 
We: Res 

Young People’s Week will be observed 
in the Unitarian churches of the United 
States and Canada beginning Sunday, 
January 23, with services in numerous 
churches which the young people will con- 
duct as a whole or in part. This obser- 
vance is the result of a call from the 
oldest church building in continuous use 
in America, the First Parish in Hingham, 
to the young people to turn their youth- 
ful spirit to the religion of Colonial days, 
when the pioneers built their great 
churches upon the hills, while they them- 
selves were content to dwell in huts in 
the valleys. 

From this building, which was erected 
in 1680, Rey. Houghton Page, president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
has issued the call. The response has 
been inspiring. 

In the Second Church ‘in Boston, J. 
Wilmon Brewer and several other young 
people will have an important part in 
the service. At the conclusion of the 
programme a large number of them will 
be admitted to membership. In Christ 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., Clarence 
Knowles will read the Scripture. Head- 
quarters of the Young People’s Religious 
Union has information of the observance 
of Young People’s Sunday in other Bos- 
ton churches, but without details of the 
part which the young people will have. 

Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., and Mrs. Cloyd Valen- 
tine, a former secretary, will preach the 
sermons in Marlboro, Mass., and Man- 
chester, N.H., respectively. In North An- 
dover, Mass., Donald Foster will preach 
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the sermon. In all these churches young 
people of the parish will assist. ; 

In Fitchburg, Dan H. Fenn, student 
assistant of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will preach the sermon. 
Observance of Young People’s Sunday in 
his own church will be held on January 
30, when Mr. Fenn will preach the ser- 
mon, and Russell Gerould, a reporter on 
the Boston Herald, will assist. The ser- 
vice in Hopedale, Mass., will be in charge 
of Almond Draper, Miss Esther Draper, 
and Theodore McLachlin. The young 
people of the Attleboro, Mass., church 
have invited the young people from Norton, 
Taunton, Sharon, and the two churches 
in Providence, R.I., to join with them in 
the observance of the day. In Watertown, 
Bdward Furber will lead the service. 

The New York Federation of Young 
People is planning a programme that in- 
cludes services in the morning and a song 
service and tea at the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn. Two plays are to 
be given in Montclair, N.J., and two plays 
at the Community Church of New York, 
both performances for the benefit of the 
national organization. Included in this 
programme is a rally to be held in the 
Yonkers church. 

For the first time since Young People’s 
Week was organized the Unitarian 
churches in San Antonio, Tex., and Law- 
rence, Kan., will have celebrations of their 
own. 

A feature of the Boston observance of 
the week is to be the presentation of a 
comedy called “Patty Makes ‘Things 
Hum,” which is being produced by Mrs. 
A. Isabelle Davis of Quincy, Mass., with 
the following cast :— 

Frederick Packard, Jr., and Miss Ruth 
Collett of Cambridge; Kenneth Maclach- 
lan of Melrose; Lowell Read of Quincy ; 
Kenneth Pratt of Winchester; Miss Mar- 
guerite Pfleghaar of Brookline; Miss Eve- 
lyn Ellis, Miss Josephine Keene, and Miss 
Ruth Wishart of Watertown; and Miss 
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Dorothy Haertl of Boston in the rdéle of 
Patty. 

The comedy will be presented in the 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, on Janu- 
ary 25; in the Second Parish Church, 
Brookline, on the following evening; in 
the Unitarian Building, Watertown; and 
in the First Parish Church, Quincy. 

The celebration of the week by the 
Boston Federation of Young People will 
end with a dance in Unity House, Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday evening, January 29. 


Madame Loyson is Home Again 


She enjoyed her holiday in America and re- 
sumes her great labors with enthusiasm 


Letters from Madame Loyson show the 
enthusiasm with which she is taking up 
her work for “L’Enfant de France” since 
her brief holiday in America. She wrote 
on board ship on her return yoyage, on 
November 11, 1920, in the following touch- 
ing manner: “To-day is Armistice Day 
and we had a moving little ceremony on 
board. At eleven o’clock precisely the en- 
gines stopped for two minutes and every 
one on board stood in silence, the men 
with heads uncovered, to honor the dead. 
Then a funeral march was played, after 
which the different national hymns were 
given, every one standing. I stood first 
at the stern of the ship, overlooking the 
steerage—in great moments I like to as- 
sociate myself with the least fortunate of 
this world—and then’ I looked beyond 
them back toward America in the thought 
of all you dear friends have done for me 
and my work. Then I moved on toward 
the prow of the boat and looked toward 
France, that country of so much suffer- 
ing! Then the engines stopped and I 
prayed that I might long help these suf- 
ferers—these mothers and widows and 
little children, for whom there is still so 
much to be done, and whom you are all 
so willing to keep on helping. I prayed 
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well. ... My trip to America and my stay 
there was-simply wonderful. I never ex- 
perienced such kindness in my life, and 
I shall never be. able to tell you how I 
enjoyed and appreciated it. I return 
home refreshed by my holiday and ready 
for my work. Remember me kindly to 
all the Alliance women and friends.” 

On December 21 she wrote from Paris: 
“Your letter with the enclosed check has 
just reached me and I cannot tell you 
how elated I feel by this new contribu- 
tion. I feel now that it is not a passing 
thing, but the proof of the permanent in- 
terest in my work. We are setting out 
most eagerly this winter, and it is all 
most satisfactory, for by this time we see 
everywhere the influence spreading as 
well as the actual material good done. 

“The School Inspector for the Aisne 
is most enthusiastic over our work in the 
schools, and is asking us to take over 
many more schools outside our secteur, 
where nothing has been done for the 
schools ‘where the children haven’t even 
a copy-book,’ as the Inspector says. Of 
course he wants libraries, and that inter- 
ests me keenly. So the work will. prob- 
ably extend in that direction.’ 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged........... 
Miss Elizabeth Hurd 


© 0a NS Se 0 Buse eae 


Miss Hsther Hughes............... 10.00 
Dr. Marian Mackenzie............0 2.00 
Miss Zora. DeWoll. «cnt. sans aaiee 5.00 
Mrs. Theodore Bacon... itis.. ce inne. 5.00 
Sunday-school, Chicopee, Mass....... 5.00 

Alliance Branches :— 
Schenectady; .NiVAA%. demesne 10.00 
Greenfield, Massi.« +). oti cade ame 0.00 
Philadelphia League............. 159.00 
Chicopee, Mass.i.: 5... is Giouennee 7.00 
Rutherford,, NJ .ici:s,3) 4.010 wlan e 25.00 
New Bedford, Mass........0cc0e. 25.00 
Kennebunk, Me.i. 3)... /s's-< awteatetane 5.00 
Lowell, Masss:<). 3x4 .« «shee seen eee 10.00 
Leicester, Masa. a: «.ssausvsivvaleenene 5.00 
Lexington, "Mass... '.'cisias Meena 50.00 
$10,099.16 


Further contributions are still needed 
and should be sent to Mrs. Lucia Clapp 


that I might do it wisely, faithfully and | Noyes, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It is vain to hope 
for the permanence 
of the nation without 


RELIGION 
to nourish integrity 


New York News Letter 
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The church year is half over, and the 
work is at the highest point of efficiency. 
At All Souls, the first church in Manhat- 
-- tan, Dr. Sullivan began November 21 even- 
ing services, calling his talks sermon-lec- 
tures, with the main topic, “Problems in 
Political and Social. Ethics,” and sub- 
topics, “What are Rights, with Special 
Reference to Strikes,’ “Revolutions that 
aid Progress and Revolutions that aid 
Reaction,” and on December 5 and De- 
; cember 12, “Is the State to Disappear?’ 
and “The Constitution and Liberty.” The 
morning sermon-subject for December 5 
was “The Problem of Jesus—A Unitarian 
Answer”; on December 12, “Blue Laws as 
a Threat to all Laws.” All Souls had the 
' Christmas service the Sunday before, De- 
cember 19, the choir singing some very old 
-earols, and Dr. Sullivan preaching on 
“The Ageless Christ,” while the subject 
for December 26 was “Christ in the Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

In November the Laymen’s League 
Chapter and The Alliance entertained the 
congregation, and all were most interested 
to hear Mr. Charles H. Strong tell of his 
journeying in England, where he went to 
awaken the Unitarian men. 

All Souls Alliance will meet on the sec- 
ond Wednesday in the month the coming 
year, and following the business meeting 
Dr. Sullivan will speak on “The Religious 
and Social Movements of the Day.” 

A Red Cross committee did fine work 
on the layettes for shipment to France, 
and the packages were sent January 1. 

Here is something novel to report in 
Sunday-school work. The officers offered 
three prizes for the best compositions on 
“Why I am a Unitarian,’ and they were 
awarded to Hdith Lawrence, James Le 
Baron, and Patricia Malinson. The Lay- 
‘men’s League had also offered prizes for 
essays on the same subject, and these 
young Unitarians will now compete in 
that contest. 

_ The Campaign workers report the sum 
nearing $60,000, over $57,000 being al- 
ready in hand. 


he West Side Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Charles F. Potter, minister, still holds 


= Pniversity. There has been a decided 
growth this year in membership and the 
stees are much encouraged. This is 


tablish a Unitarian church, 
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The Ladies’ Aid held the fair that has 
been a feature of the women’s work for 
the church ever since it was organized, 
this year, through the courtesy of the 
Messiah Alliance, in their parish house, 
84th Street and Park Avenue. On the 
evening of ‘December 29,: The Alli- 
ance in the same place arranged a most 
charming recital, music, and readings, the 
proceeds of which were given to the 
church and to the Carolina Industrial 
School, in which all Alliance women are 
much interested. 

The Alliance branch has as always a 
finely arranged programme for its regu- 
lar monthly meetings, “Woman’s Oppor- 
tunities and Responsibilities” being the 
subject. 


The Community Church of New York 
has a new idea in Sunday-school work. 
It is called “The School of Community 
Religion.” It has a fine faculty of teach- 
ers, who are themselves teachers in the 
foremost schools of the city. The pupils 
are divided into seven groups of eight 
or ten, each with its special teacher. The 
school opens with an assembly programme. 
The membership is limited to one hun- 
dred, and a fee is charged of $3 per child. 
The first enrolment was fifty-three and 
it has gradually increased. 

The women of the Messiah Branch AIl- 
liance will not have a fair this year, but 
are asking contributions of money that 
their treasury may be equal to the many 
demands, both denominational and social. 
The Alliance is planning to help the So- 
cial Service League in the work of the 
district nurse at the Neighborhood Rooms. 
Under the auspices of The Alliance a lit- 
erature study group has been formed, 
meeting the second Tuesday of each month 
at four o’clock. Rev. John H. Randall 
will conduct the course, taking as a gen- 
eral subject, “The New Poetry and De- 
mocracy,” the first lecture being on “The 
Significance of the New Poetry Move- 
ment,” and on December 14, “Witter 
Bynner and the New World.” 

The annual Christmas dinner, intended 
to help make a happy day for those who 
are alone or lonesome in the great city, 
was held at 5.30 p.m. Christmas Day, and 
was a great success. 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes left New 
York early in January for a speaking 
trip through the Middle West to the Pa- 
cifie Coast, returning the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 


A little trip down the Bay to Staten 
Island, where the church, though small in 
numbers, is always active. The Alliance 
has held the usual bazaar, and the regu- 
lar meetings gather the women for an 
hour each month, when the denomination, 
social work on the Island, or the newest 
book is a subject for discussion. At one 
meeting it was pleasant to welcome the 
secretary of The Alliance, Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton, and hear her enthusiastic, 
wise words for Alliance workers. 

The Sunday-school superintendent, Mrs. 
Jameson, reports distinct progress,—more 
children and more teachers than in other 
years. On Laymen’s Day, Messrs. Thomas 
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Garrett, Jr., O. M. Curtis, and W. S. 


Meyer took full charge of the service, 
showing how easy it would be “to have a 
church” even if no minister could be 
found. The Campaign aroused much en- 
thusiasm and the response was very sat- 
isfactory. 

The Fourth Unitarian Church in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, Flatbush, Rey. Nel- 
son J. Springer, minister, in one of its 
calendars says: “Fellowship in this church 
means devotion to the task of making 
life better worth living than it ever has 
been before. We are working to establish 
in this church a centre where friends may 
meet and derive strength and inspiration 
to carry on the day’s work. Join us. 
You will help us, and we may help you. 
Would you not like to unite with others 
in making at least our part of this great 
city a place where ‘everybody cares’?” 


Love is the spirit of this church; Ser- 
vice is its law: to dwell together 
in Peace: to seek the Truth in love: 
and to help one another: 

This is our Covenant. 


During December Mr. Springer preached 
on “The Lilies of the Field and the True 
Vine,” “The Other Star,” “Beyond the 
Fields we Know,” and “A Word for the 
Future.” 

The social gatherings are many. The 
young people for the past two years have 
been working and saving that they might 
make their church rooms more attractive. 
They have now practically refurnished 
the parlor, making it most comfortable 
and homelike, and also added an AMolian 
Vocalion. 

The programme of The Alliance is 
varied, from the League of Red Cross 
Societies at Geneva to our own Carolina 
Industrial School. Mrs. Atherton comes 
for one meeting to tell of the Unitarian 
work in college centres. Each month The 
Alliance takes charge of some social 
event. 

*The Second Church, Rey. Charles H. 
Lyttle, minister, headed its December cal- 
endar,— 


THp CHURCH OF HUMANITY 


Our Faith: 
A creedless love that knows no clan, 
No caste, no cult, no church but Man, 
That deems to-day, and now, and here, 
Are voice and vision of the seer. 


Mr. Lyttle spoke on “The Liberation of 
the Creative Forces in Humanity” at the 
Christmas service. The response to the 
Campaign has been most liberal, and the 
members of the Second Church feel that, 
considering their numbers, the appeal of 
the Campaign has been nobly answered. 
SS 5 Se 

Great improvements in annuity con- 


Annuities tracts. For rates, write (giving date 


of birth) to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mand: 7 


AN OPPORTUNITY is offered a lady to share a 
sunny, well-heated four-room apartment in Cambridge. 
Consult Miss Brown, Lend a Hand Society, 101 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. , 
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A dramatic association is a fine thing 
for fellowship and fun. One has been 
formed here. They welcomed the young 
people home for the holidays on Decem- 
ber 29, having a dance, and later in the 
season will present their plays. But it 
isn’t all fun among these young people: 
there is a serious side, too. On January 
23 the morning service will be in their 
hands, and I have no doubt it will make 
us feel as we did the Sunday the Lay- 
men’s League had charge,—that ministers 
are not always necessary. 


The clasping hand, the kindling eye, 

Virtue given out unconsciously, 

The self made selfless hour by hour,— 

By these the word is preached with power. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


At the First Church in Brooklyn, Rev. 
Jobn H. Lathrop minister, from November 
10 to 21 the Campaign was the great busi- 
ness and there was very good work. So 
systematically had every detail been 
planned that no canvyasser felt burdened. 
The full assessment has not been at- 
tained, but will probably be reached dur- 
ing the coming year. Mr. Lathrop says 
in the calendar that the Church of the 
Saviour has always “set the pace” and 
not one cent will be lacking of the $50,000, 
which is its share of the $3,000,000. Mr. 
Lathrop’s sermons in December. were 
“Power,” “Convention and Revolt,” ‘To- 
day’s Needed Advent,’ and on December 
26 the Christmas service was held. 

The beautiful candle-light service on 
Christmas Eve, with its peace and bene- 
diction, brought into many lives the uplift 
that comes at no other time. It is almost 
impossible to describe the beauty of this 
service. One comes into the church from 
the busy street to find just the light of 
the candles with the large single light 
on the communion table. -In a few mo- 
ments the notes of the organ sound, fol- 
lowed by a simple service of prayers and 
hymns. 

The Sunday-schools in church and 
chapel haye had their Christmas festivi- 
ties during the last week. At Willow 
Place Chapel the Nativity Play given last 
year was repeated by the Music School of 
Columbia House. 

At the church school a group of girls 
is being organized into a Girl Scout Troop. 
The school already has its boys doing 
good work as Boy Scouts. 

The Alliance is to meet regularly every 
Monday for sewing, taking Red Cross, 
district nurses, and other needs for their 
work. 

This church has had the privilege of 
hearing Rey. Sydney B. Snow tell of his 
trip to Hungary and of the trials and suf- 
fering of our fellow-Unitarians. It was 
most interesting to hear from Rey. Gabriel 
Csiki, minister of the church in Kolozsy4r, 
who has come to this country to tell of 
the great need of doing something to keep 
their churches, the oldest Unitarian 
churches in the world, from being utterly 
wiped out. Mr. Csiki had been speak- 
ing English only four months, but was 
able to address the congregation so flu- 
ently that every one present was greatly 
moved. Mr. Lathrop had Mr. Csiki oc- 
cupy the pulpit with him. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 

The speakers for the week beginning 
January 24’ at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be as 
follows: January 24, Prof. A. C. Knudson 
of Boston University; January 25, Rev. 
Addison Moore; January 26, Rev. Harris 
G. Hale; January 27, Rev. D. M. Wilson ; 
January 28, Rey. Frederic Gill; January 
29, musical service. 

The Ministerial Union of Boston, Mass., 
will hold the January meeting with the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches on 
January 24, 1921. This meeting is for 
Congregationalists, Universalists, and Uni- 
tarians. A buffet luncheon will be served 
at 12.30 p.m. sharp, at Unity Hall, 7 Park 
Square. At one o’clock.Bishop Edwin M. 
Hughes of the Methodist Church will lead 
a discussion on “Parish Evangelism.” 


Parish News Letters 
Successful Budget System 

ATTLEBORO, Mass.— Pilgrim Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: The 
church has just closed an unusually suc- 
cessful year. Progress has been made all 
along the line. New families have come 
into the parish, new members have joined 
the church, and the church school is en- 
joying a fine growth. In the Unitarian 
Campaign, $8,500 was pledged. Part of 
this will go to completely wipe out a debt 
that has been hanging over the church 
for years. The Wonmien’s Alliance cleared 
over $800 at the Christmas sale, far more 
than ever before. The most notable 
achievement is that the year ends with 
all bills paid from the pledged subscrip- 
tions. This is the direct result of the 
budget system and eyery-member canvass. 
The Pilgrim Compact was celebrated No- 
vember 28, the people of the Universalist 
church joining heartily. A Christmas 
pageant, “The First Christmas,” ‘was 
given in the church, Sunday evening, De- 
cember 26, by members of the church 
school. It was a service of rare charm. 
On the evening of January 2, a New 
Year’s candle-light service was held, a 
service of great beauty and uplift. The 
subject of the sermon was “The Banner 
of Light,” joining the Cross with the 
Flag, religion with patriotism. A visit to 
The Alliance by the divisional director, 
Mrs. Joseph Cushman, was particularly 
helpful. Her talk was full of suggestions. 
The local chapter of the Laymen’s League 
observed ‘Ladies’ Night,’ January 6, with 
Dr. Donald MacMillan, the Arctic explorer, 
as the guest and speaker of the evening. 


Charleston Gave $2,500 

Crarteston, §.C.— Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray: The Unitarian 
Campaign, Mr. L. A. Rourk, chairman, 
and Mrs. Algernon Smith, chairman of 
the soliciting committee, was a great suc- 
cess. The quota of $2,000 was increased 
to $2,500. Recent prominent notices in 
the business advertising columns of the 
local papers, of the Sunday services, to- 
gether with the subjects and synopses of 
the sermons are showing good results in 
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the increased attendance of strangers. 
The Alliance maintains a scholarship at 
Swansboro, N.C., and is active in other 
lines. It contributed $25 to the Cam- 
paign, and always responds to any calls 
for funds. The annual meeting of The 
Alliance will be held in February. At 
the recent Christmas sale of the Ladies’ So- 
cial Sewing Society, $128.48 was realized. 
Besides contributing to the support of the 
church, this society made donations to the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, non-sectarian, 
and to ‘the Travellers’ Aid, and other 
minor charities. The annual meeting for 
the election of officers resulted in the re- 
election of the president, Mrs. B. H. 
Brown, and the treasurer, Mrs. Algernon 
Smith, and the election of Mrs. J. T. Wes- 
ton as vice-president, and Miss Estill as 
secretary. The president’s excellent re- 
port showed fine results of the year’s 
work. The Sunday-school, under its effi- 
cient superintendent, Mrs. Algernon Smith, 
has grown, and the spirit of it is splendid. 
The annual box-luncheon supper will be 
held in the near future, when it is hoped 
to have some speaker of note. 


News from Davenport 


DaAvVENporT, [A.— First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. K. E. Evans: The chief event of the 
late fall was the Pilgrim Pageant, Novem- 
ber 21, with sixty-five people taking the 
eighty parts in the cast. Seven episodes 
were presented, including Relief of Ley- 
den, Departure of Pilgrims, First Thanks- . 
giving, and Quarrel between Roger Will- 
iams and Rey. John Wilson (1632). The 


text by the pastor included historic 
speeches. New scenery, good acting, and 
crowded attendance, with many turned 


away, made it a great success. In De- 
cember the annual fair netted over $1,100. 
A parish dance was given under the 
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auspices of the Laymen’s League, and the 
first appearance of the young folks’ chorus 
ehoir occurred December 26, when the 
Sunday-school also joined in the morning 
service. The chorus will serve again on 
special occasions. On January 28 there 
will be a “father-daughter-mother-son sup- 
per,” each adult bringing some young per- 
son. On February 18 will come three one- 
act plays by the Drama Club. Public con- 
ferences on American institutions, politi- 
eal, social, and industrial, continue fort- 
nightly, with speakers drawn from church 
and city, and with fair attendance. ‘Rise 
of Free Press,’ “Influence of Railroads,” 
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church entered into pastoral relations in 
November with Mr. Van Ommeren, for- 
merly of Nantucket, Mass. He succeeded 
Rev. H. F. Lion, who resigned last March. 
Mr. Van Ommeren served his former 
parish six years. He was minister of the 
Unitarian church at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
from 1904 to 1910. His early life was 
spent in Eastern Pennsylvania. He was 
educated at Williston Seminary and at 
the University of Michigan. He also re- 
ceived theological training in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Van Ommeren took part in the 
Unitarian Campaign in Gardner, which ex- 
ceeded by $500 its quota of $2,000. 


“Relation of Church and State” are some]. 


of the topics. The Laymen’s League de- 
votes its monthly meetings to interna- 
tional questions. The average attendance 
at the Sunday-school is seventy to seventy- 
five, exclusive of adult class, and further 
gains are in sight. Attention is being 
more and more focussed on moral train- 
ing. The pastor has spoken recently on 
“Message of Nietzsche’ and W. L. 
George’s “Caliban.” Temporarily he sup- 
plies at Moline Sunday afternoons and has 
started a Sunday-school there. 


An Exceptional Year 


DORCHESTER, Mass. — First Parish 
Church : The annual meeting of the church 
was held on January 10 with a large at- 
tendance. A tinge of sadness was cast 
over the occasion by the decision of the 
minister, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, to 
accept the call to the First Church in 
Baltimore, Md. While they have been in 
Dorchester less than three years, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Burns have greatly en- 
deared themselves to all in the parish 
and in the community at large, and the 
departure of Mr. Burns will be deeply 
regretted by the ministers and laity of 
Boston and vicinity. With the exception 
of this event, the reports of the officers 
showed that the year has been an exceed- 
ingly prosperous one. Starting in Janu- 
ary with a debt of $2,000 incurred in 
renovating the church interior, the parish 
has paid off this indebtedness, provided a 
parsonage for the minister, insured the 
buildings for a term of years at an ex- 
pense of over $1,700, more than doubled 
its gifts to denominational agencies, and 
contributed generously to charities. Best 
of all, the treasurer reported a substan- 
tial balance on hand with which to begin 
the new year. The attendance at church 
services has incréased and is, with one 
possible exception, the largest of any of 
the Unitarian churches in Boston and 
vicinity. The church is no longer a purely 
suburban society, but has joined the ranks 
of the recognized large metropolitan 
churches of Boston. Its people come from 
all parts of the city and the constantly 
improving means of transit make it easy 
for any so inclined to attend the old his- 
toric church and enjoy the exceptional 
advantages it has to offer. The First 
Parish Church in Dorchester has never 
had a more prosperous outlook than at 
this moment and looks forward with every 
confidence to the new year. 


Mr. ‘Van Ommeren’s New Pastorate _ 
- Garpner, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. H. Van Ommeren: This 
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Election of Trustees 


VINELAND, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Thomas W. Illman: The annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church was held 
January 11, with a very satisfactory at- 
tendance. Reports showed that the year 
just closed had been one of the most pros- 
perous in the church’s history, in interest, 
in proportion of attendance at services, in 
work done, and in financial support. The 
report of the treasurer, Herbert C. Bart- 
lett, showed a balance on hand after all 
bills were paid. In addition to this an 
amount in excess of twenty-five per cent. 
of the yearly expenses had been raised 
for help and missionary work at home and 
abroad for the higher humanity. Frank 
D. Andrews, H. C. Bartlett, Esq., and Mrs. 
George A. Mitchell were elected trustees 
for three years to succeed themselves, and 
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to fill the unexpired terms of Frank HE. 
Channon, deceased, and Mrs. Herbert Ar- 
row, removed to Washington, D.C. The 
various standing committees were re- 
elected. Resolutions of respect for the 
memory of Frank EH. Channon, for many 
years secretary of the board of trustees, 
were adopted and ordered recorded in the 
minutes. The board of trustees chose 
Frank D. Andrews, president ; Mrs. George 
A. Mitchell, vice-president; Herbert C. 
Bartlett, treasurer; and Miss Doris W. 
Tripp, secretary. 


Personals 


Rey. Charles W. Casson has accepted a 
call to become pastor of the Hast Boston, 
Mass., Unitarian church. 


At the monthly meeting of the All Souls 
Church Alliance, Braintree, Mass., Janu- 
ary 12, Rey. W. S. Key spoke of his life 
and work during sixteen years in the 
swamps and backwoods of North Carolina. 


Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell celebrated on 
January 2, 1921, the fifteenth anniversary 
of his ministry in the Unitarian church 
of Keene, N.H. His labors have been con- 
sistent and cumulative. He is the dean 
of the clergy of the city. Believing in 
Unitarianism, he urges strongly that the 
religious forces of all names become void 
of sectarianism, and do together the 
needed works of light and healing which 
look to one God and one people. The 
church exceeded its quota to the Unitarian 


Wesley W. Fair and Miss Doris W. Tripp|Campaign by more than thirty per cent. 


STARVATION. 


UNITY 


of the Unitarian churches. 
perance Society. 


THE DEATH OF A CHILD IN BOSTON FROM 
PREVENTABLE DISEASE IS AS DEPLORABLE AS 
THE DEATH OF A CHILD IN ARMENIA FROM 


The welfare of Massachusetts children who are to become Massa- 
chusetts citizens will be discussed at a Mass Meeting in 


HOUSE 


7 Park Square, Boston 
SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 6 


AT 7.45 O’CLOCK 


Dr. Wm. C. Woodward, Health Commissioner of Boston, and 
other speakers of national reputation will be on the program. 


February 6 has been designated as Health Sunday by the Moral 
Welfare Committee of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, in 
co-operation with the Child Welfare Education Campaign to be held in 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, February 8-12. 


The Mass Meeting in Unity House represents. the response 
It is conducted by the Unitarian Tem- 


For tickets and other information address the 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| PLEASANTRIES 


A motor note from Judge: “What kept 
you so long?” “I tried a short cut.” 


Lottery Ticket Vendor: “Buy a ticket— 
it will win you something.” Peasant: 
“Then why do you sell it?”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Journalist: “I have an idea for a news- 
paper article that will strike a new note.” 
Editor: “Good. Most newspaper articles 
merely note a new’ strike.’—London 
Weekly Telegram. . 


Editor (criticising employee): “That’s 
your business—you are in charge of the 
‘Actualities of the Week’ column.” Re- 
porter: “There are none.” “What do I 
care? Make some!’—L’ Illustration. 


First playwright: “You don’t mean to 
say you are dubious about your play?” 
Second playwright: “I certainly am. They 
liked it so well in Danbury, Conn., that 
I’m afraid it’s over the head of Broad- 
way.”’—Life. 


“I must say those biscuits are fine,” 
exclaimed the young husband. “How could 
you say those were fine biscuits?’ in- 
quired his mother, when they were alone. 
“J didn’t say they were fine, mother. I 
merely said I must say so.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“A very active and influential layman 
in the Unitarian Church is the son of a 
famous father, also a layman, whose de- 
votion to religion and good works made 
him a frequent speaker at church meet- 
ings. Once he took his boy with him. 
The people came forward afterward to 
congratulate the speaker, who spoke on 
the subject, “The Prodigal Son.” Dur- 
ing the conversation the father saw his 
offspring edging toward him, and said, 
“This is my son.” From the effects of 
it the latter has never been able to escape. 


A certain famous churchman who was 
also a lawyer, attended worship as usual 
one Sunday morning to find that the 
“supply” was a rather gaunt young man 
who was not only earnest but lugubrious. 
His sermon was certainly downcast. The 
man in the pew invited the preacher home 
to dinner. That night he preached an- 
other sermon, according to custom. It 
was entirely different. Cheer and expec- 
tation filled the message. The layman, 
bidding the visitor good-by, said, “Young 
man, you have the making of a very good 
Unitarian preacher; only you must have 
better feedin’.” 


An examination story from the London 
Morning Post: They wanted him badly at 
the college, but unfortunately there was 
an entrance examination from which not 
even the most promising of Rugby three- 
quarters could claim complete exemption. 
It was only an oral questioning—and yet 
- one had to get fifty per cent. to pass. The 
matter was left in the hands of a sporting 
young don, and his protégé got through. 
Later on it appeared that only two ques- 
tions had been asked. “The first,” said 
the examiner, “was the date of Trafalgar ; 
he got that wrong. Then I asked him 
what the chemical formula for sulphuric 
acid was. He said, ‘I don’t know—really 
I don’t.’ Well, that was right, for it was 
obvious that he didn’t know. So I passed 
him with fifty per cent,” 
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SHALL PENSIONS BE 
REDUCED? 
$10,000 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced 
below three hundred dollars. 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share. 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. i i 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, January 23, Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. he church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. ‘ 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister, ervice at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. The minister will 
preach. Subject, ‘The Mountain of the Lord.” _Dis- 
ciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at1ll. Bible 
class at 10,15. 5 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.M., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, January 23, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, “Life’s Rooms 
and Life’s Doors.” Evening service at 7.30 in All 
Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at-11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
al Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

ill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 


Evening service | | 
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